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The hard-hitting Winchester pattern 
a orealy distributed. No game gets 
through and no game és 


é Patchy pattern often means @ 
miss, many times a cripple, and 
sometimes badly mutilatec game 


Depeater 


[PP reer rrr rrr Tren) reererr 


GAME GETTERS 


HE steady game-getting quali- 

ties of Winchester Loaded Shells 

have made them the favorite 
shells of experienced shooters. 


Under all weather conditions they 
piay true to form, shooting a strong, 
even spread of shot. The Winchester 
\. .terproeofing process prevents swelling 
from dampness; special lubrication of 


the paper fibres prevents brittleness 
and splitting in dry weather. 


The secret of the famous Winchester Shot 
Pattern is in the control of the gas blast from 
the expleding powder. This in turn depends 
upon the wadding in the shell. 


The Winchester gas control system 


The Winchester system of wadding and load- 
ing is the result of repeated experiments to 
getermine the most effective control of the 
gas blast. The base wads of Winchester Shells 
are constructed to give what is known as pro- 
gressive combustion to the powder charge. The 
ignition spreads to the sides, in all directions, 
as well as forward. 


_ Under the heat and pressure of this progres- 
&:ve combustion, the tough, springy driving wad 
expands and fills the bore snug!y, completely 
sealing in the gas behind. In being driven 
through the bore this wad offers just enough 
resistance to the gas blast to insure complete 
combustion of every grain of powder, so that 


the full energy of the whole powder charge is 
developed at the muzzle. Thus none of the shot 
charge leaves the gun until it is being driven 
by the maximum energy and velocity possible 
from the load. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, snug-itting 
driving wad is slightly checked by the muzzle 
choke or constriction, while the shot clucter 
travels on unbroken by gas blast or wacding, 
making the hard-hitting uniform pattern for 
which Winchester Shells are world famcts. 


Uniform shells. From primer to crimp, 
Winchester Shells are so balanced in construc 
tion as to insure the maximum pattern possible 
from any load. The broad fish-tail flash from 
the primer gives even and thorough ignition; 
the driving wads completely sealinthe gas behind 
the shot; the stiffness of the crimp or turnover 
at the shell head is varied exactly according 
to different loads, great care being taken 
never to stiffen it to such a degree that it offers 
undue resistance to the powder explosion. 


Clean hits and more of ther 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in the 
field or at the traps, be sure your shells a 
Winchester Leader and Repeater for smokeless; 
Nublack and New Rival for black powder. 
Leading hardware and sporting goods dealers 
in every community carry Winchester arms 
and ammunition. ‘They will be glad to assist 
you in deterr ining the particular load best 
suited to your purpose. Upon request, we will 
send you, free of charge, our interesting booklet 
on Winchester Shotguns and Loaded Shells. 
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“he Winchester system of wadding. The wadding expands evenly, sealing in the gas ast ol 


the way to the muzzle, 
cluster travels on ahead 2 


where the wadding is checked by the “‘choke’’ or constriction. The shet 
nbroken. Actual test target 320 pellets out of 481 or 7426 of the shet 
ds. 


charae (1% oz. of 754 ch.iled) inside a 30-inch circle at 40 yar 
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The Game of Swatting Farmers 


A risky enjoyment that possibly heads toward national danger 


@ HE hard licks put in by federal, 
% state and city officials to de- 
press prices for produce, are 
now having their effect. All 
ready prices for some produce 

: may be below cost of produc- 
Mr Palmer and the “fair price com- 





tion. 
mittees” appear to act as though they ignore 
farmers and are after the approval of 


city voters, and the support of the 
big city newspapers that the city people 
may be made to think those in power are 
looking after their interests. The pennies 
saved on milk or meat or vegetables leave 
just so much more for movies and other 
luxuries. Hence, this foolish campaign to 
lower the price of food, even below what it 
cost to produce, is a very pleasing one, both 
to consumers and to politicians. 

The officials referred to fail to under- 
stand that when it costs more to produce 
an article than it brings when sold, the pro- 
ducer quits growing until he gets 
enough to cover the cost of produc- 
tion. The,antics of this bunch are 
heading straight to food shortage 
and no one will be more to blame 
when it comes than those responsi- 
ble. Farmers got a raw deal from 

Washington when the war was on, 
but in recent weeks it has been _ 
worse than ever. Dairymen are re- 
‘ceiving less for milk this month 
solely because the price of butter 
was upset last month by these fight- 
ers of farmers. The powerful arm 
of the government was too strong 
for a square deal, and as a result 
farmers are paying the cost in less 
money for their October milk. 

Supply and demand had nothing 
to do with this fall of farm prices. 
Our foremost crop authority, B. W. 
Snow, says: “The course of prices 
during the past six weeks has not 
been governed by the law of supply 
and demand. It has been the 
result of a wave of unreason- 
,able hysteria, cultivated, fostered 
and accelerated by deliberate gov- 
ernmental propaganda and spread 
by the active co-operation of the 
daily press of the cities. The na- 
tional government, the state govern- 
ments and municipal governments 
have combined in one effort to force 
down prices of farm products. The 





Uncle Sam would have been furious; but what 
are we to think when the very men doing 
this gigantic harm to the largest body of 
workers in America are Uncle Sam’s agents 
themselves? The “swatting” crowd is bring- 
ing two conditions squarely before us—a less 
acreage next year, which will mean smaller 
production and higher costs. For instance, 
it will be recalled how unfair have been the 
attacks made upon dairy farmers by persecut- 
ing officers in New York and other cities. 
For the past two or three years all sorts of 
investigating committees were at work, the 
district attorney calling farmers and farmers’ 
representatives in to question them and the 
interrogating officers delivering all kinds of 
extravagant statements to the city press. 
The effect of this work was to discourage 
farmers and to drive thousands of dairy cows 
to other milk territories or to the butcher, 
and yet the same individual who conducted 
this unfair campaign against farmers recent- 


whether they want to do so or not and 
whether they do so at a profit or at a loss. 

The deliberate propaganda to break the 
food market at the farm end has accom- 
plished a second effect. It has played into 
the hands of those speculators who are 
working at the bottom side of lower prices 
in the belief that the government would be 
strong enough to force lower prices. Of 
course this element has been very effective 
in backing up the government propaganda 
and in lowering farm prices. In consequence 
of these two effects we have drifted straight 
to danger. Any stoppage of the production 
of food is very dangerous indeed. 


Must Get Cost Plus 10% 


Farmers will not produce any kind of crop 
if they can’t get the money back they put 
into it. It is foolish to talk about dollar corn 
and expect the producer of that corn to pay 
$12 for shoes. It is equally foolish to talk 

about 30-cent wool and _ expect 








the ‘farmer to pay $40 or $50 
for a suit of clothes made 
from that wool, and yet practi- 
cally all of the attacks have been 
made against what farmers sell with 
no effort made to lower cost of what 
farmers buy. If the government 
would treat the high cost problem 
honestly, the government would find 
farmers co-operating in every sense 
of the word. 

If the government wants lower 
food prices, then the government 
must see that those things that en- 
ter into the production of food must 
come down to their proper level. 
Even at present prices farmers are 
underpaid for their labor. Prod- 
ucts are high today compared 
with five or 10 years ago only be- 
cause everything that enters into 
the production of farm products is 
double or treble or quadruple what 
the cost to farmers used to be. 
The government has deliberately 
ereated the high prices of labor. It 
established high prices in every 
governmental work. During the 
war there was cause for some re- 
adjustments as to labor prices, but 
under the contract system these 
prices soared beyond any reason. 
Today we are finding that the 
cake is bitter, but the government 








conspiracy has worked through pros- 
ecution and threats of prosecution 
under trumped-up charges against 
handlers of food products; through the 
seizure of foodstuffs in storage for next 
winter’s use and their forced sale at this time; 
through the sale at far belowcost of foodstuffs 
which the government bought at high prices 
and has been hoarding for months; through 
the dissemination of false reports as to the 
world’s needs and demands upon us for food, 
and through the teaching of consumers that 
producers and handlers of foodstuffs are 
conscientiously profiteers.” 

What an outlook it is! If this farce had 
been staged by rivalry of competitors, or by 
some concern holding monopolistic control, 


Necessary Beginnings in Providing Food Supplies 


ly declared that unless something were done 
to prevent farmers from selling their cows 
there would soon be a milk famine in New 
York city. What he was going to do he 
didn’t state. Possibly he wants some law en- 
acted that will make dairy farmers continue 
to produce milk whether they want to pro- 
duce milk or not, to make them continue to 
keep and raise cows, whether they want to 
do that or not. This same individual has 
manifested so much ignorance about milk 
and dairy problems that we would not be 
surprised if he thinks possibly he ceu force 
farmers to raise cows and produce milk, 


only is responsible; it is reaping 
what it itself sowed. 

Back of higher prices is a 
larger supply of money and paper credits. 


You can’t have it without driving the 
prices of products upward. The in- 
fluences at work like talk, bluff and 


bluster, may force prices’ down temporarily, 
but they will avail nothing in the end. 
Until we reach a time when all products, 
industrial as well as farm, are readjusted 
by means of deflation, there can be no gen- 
eral level for what is produced, either on 
the farm or in the city. When the next 
season comes the ill-advised werk of these 
official meddlers will have.been eostly to the 
food supply of the coming year. 
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Electric Plant for Light and Power 


How an Ohio farm home was remade, described by Luke Mechling of Perry county, O 





UKE MECHLING is the son of Mr and 

Mrs Owen H. Mechling of Perry county, 

O. Im the article following he tells how 
they came to install an electric light plant and 
what use is male of it on their farm. This 
family splendidly represents the very best in 
farm life and Ohio citizenship. Their farm is 
intelligently operated and the farm buildings 
neatly kept and well equipped. Fine, whole- 
some, Christian folks they are, widely respected, 
and well and honorably known by a wide circle 
of friends and neighbors.—[The Editor. 


We bought a lighting plant be- 
cause we knew it would be a great 
help to us, not only for light, but 
for power as well. After more than 
three years we are surprised at the 
steps and work it saves. When we 
went to the city and saw how con- 
venient electricity was, and what 
it did for the city, we thought, “Why 
can’t we have the same on the 





cially on a hot day. The sweeping 
is all done by an electric sweeper, 
There are other inventions and 
helps that can be operated with the 
electric light plant which also help 
the farmer. 

The electric light plant is surely 
one of the greatest inventions that 
the farmer can have. It is sure 
they cost money, but what is money 
if we can’t spend it to enjoy our- 
selves while here! One does not 
realize the great pleasure and 
benefit which are derived from an 
electric light plant until he has 
one, and then he wonders how he 
ever got along without it. It looks 
very nice to see a farmhouse all 








farm?” So we investigated the 
electric light subject and found 
that the small farm plant outfits 
seemed to fit our needs, and we purchased 
one. After we had the plant purchased, the 
next thing to do was to find a place suitable 
to put the engine and batteries. This proved 
to be a small job, as most anywhere will do, 
just so it is a clean, dry place. We located 
ours in an outbuilding, or rather a summer 
house, since the engine and generator com- 
prise a one-unit system. It takes up about 
as much space as an ordinary chair. The 
batteries were placed on the log sill of the 
building, along the wall, so it takes up so 
little room that we scarcely know we have 
an electric light plant. As the batteries will 
not freeze when fully charged, it is not a 
particular matter where they are, just so 
they are in a clean, dry place. The batteries 
and engine ought to be near each other. 

The wiring was done by an experienced 
man, with our help. The wires were placed 
according to wiring specifications. The 
downstairs was placed on one circuit and 
the upstairs was placed on another circuit, 
and the barn on another circuit. The 
dining-room has a fixture with three lights 
on it; the sitting room has a fixture with 
four lights, the parlor has three lights; the 
bedroom has one light on the wall; the rooms 
upstairs all have one light in them, and the 
hall has one light. There are three porches 
and they each have a light. The lights on 
the porches are all turned on from buttons 
inside the house. 


Fixtures and Cost of Upkeep 


It is surely fine whenever and wherever 
you wish a light; all you do is turn the 
switch and there you have a light—no lamps 
to fill or chimneys to clean. The lines are 
carried to the barn, tool shed, and workshop. 
The barn below is all lighted from one end 
to the other. The harness room also has a 
light. It makes the barn as light as day—no 
need to hurry to get the feeding 


Mechling Farm Buildings Pictured from the Rear 


account of the war, the same would cost 
more now. As to the cost for operation: It 
costs about $2 a month, or about $25 a year. 
That is for light and power. As the engine 
will run on kerosene or gasoline, the cost of 
operation would vary, according to which one 
was used. In winter we use one-half kero- 
sene and one-half gasoline, but in summer 
we use kerosene alone, with just a little 
gasoline for priming. As kerosene is much 
cheaper, it makes a much cheaper fuel and 
lowers cost of operation. 

I‘have been telling about lights, so now I 
will tell you about the power side of it. We 
have a one-quarter horse power motor, 
which is on a stand and can be carried from 
place to place and can be attached to any 
light socket. We use this motor to run the 
cream separator twice a day. As it gives a 
steady power, it is much’ easier on the 
separator than a gasoline engine is. On 
Monday the little motor is used to run the 
washing machine; the washer is started and 
you can either do other work or rest as the 
electric motor does the work. 


Many Ways to Use Power 


The motor is also used to shear the sheep. 
We have an ordinary hand power shearing 
machine, on which we put a pulley. This 
works very well, as we can shear easier and 
do a better job. As the knives on the shear- 
ing machine get dull, we have a power 
grinder to which the motor is hitched and 
the knives are ground while you wait. "he 
motor is also used for turning the -grind- 
stone and running the corn sheller. When 
butchering time comes around, the motor is 
hitched to the sausage grinder and the old- 
time hard job is soon done. The motor was 
also used to turn the fanning mill to clean 
the wheat and other seeds. We also have 
an electric iron which is very nice, espe- 


lighted, and with a light on the 
front porch. It looks like someone 
lived there. The electric light 
plant brings the city conveniences out to the 
farm. Many a man spends the last days of 
his life happy and contented on the farm, far 
away from the noise and rumble of the city. 
The farmer with modern conveniences now 
does not care to:move to the city, but is con- 
tent to stay on the farm—the best place on 
earth to be. The electric plant can be used 
elsewhere, such as in country churches, 
schoolhouses, or anywhere that light and 
power are needed. 


The Springs of an Automobile 
K. J. T. EKBLAW, FARM ENGINEERING EDITOR 

Tad springs not only reduce ear comfort, 
but affect its mechanical condition. The 
poorer their condition, the less will be the 
springs flexibility, and the greater will be 
the effect of bumps and jars transmitted 
through them to the mechanism of the car. 

Lubrication of springs is most important. 
They require it just as do other surfaces that 
are rubbing against each other. While the 
car is in motion, there is a constant flatten- 
ing and bending of the springs, resulting in 
the leaves rubbing over each other. If the 
surfaces between the leaves are not properly 
lubricated, friction will result, the car will 
ride hard, and the vibration will be excessive. 

There are special lubricators for springs 
which give constant lubrication and the ma- 
jority of these are quite satisfactory. Some 
of these are of wick form, properly supported 
and fed from an oil well. There are also 
spring covers which can be strapped on to 
the springs and which enable the lubricant 
already spread between the leaves, to be re- 
tained. The manufacturers of these covers 
claim that when they are used the springs 
need to be lubricated but once in 10,000 
miles. One particular advantage of spring 
covers is that water is prevented from get- 
ting between the leaves. If the surfaces of 
the leaves are dry, and moist- 
ure enters, there is danger that 





done before dark, as you can do 
it just as well at night as in 
daylight. 

There are also lights upstairs 
which light up the hay mows 
and barn floor. The lights up- 
stairs can be turned off or on 
without interfering with the 
lights downstairs. The lights 
can either be turned on at the 
house or at the barn. The 
workshop and shed with cribs 
also are lighted. In the work- 
shop are all kinds of tools, and 
with the electric light we can 
do most of our repair work at 
night. It does away with 
danger of fire from an oil lan- 
tern in doing the feeding. 

The cost of the plant com- 
plete, with wiring and fixtures, 
was about $450 in 1916. But 





sufficient rusting will occur to 
bind the leaves and _ conse- 
quently all benefit of the 
springs is lost. 

To lubricate’ springs, first 
jack up the body of the car so 
that the running gear is left 
hanging free from the ground; 
its weight will tend to open up 
the spring leaves, and the open- 
ing may be increased by slip- 
ping off the spring clips which 
bind the leaves together. 

Prepare a mixture of fine 
graphite and heavy cylinder oil 
or cup grease; stir this up 
thoroughly and then with a 
very thin paddle, such as can 
be made from an old discarded 
hack-saw blade, cover the sur- 
faces of the leaves, where con- 








as everything is higher on 


Mr and Mrs Owen H. Mechling 


[To Page 10] 
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Uneven Conditions in Crop Yields 


Corn better, oats and potatoes short—B. W. Snow, Orange Judd Crop statistician 


me EPTEMBER was dry and warm 
# and favorable for maturing 
crops and the delivery of grain. 
But the month was very un- 
4 favorable to plowing. As re- 
‘sult, the winter wheat acreage 
will be much reduced. Plenty of rain fell 
during the closing days of the month and 
wheat seeding -vigorously under way. No 
killing frosts occurred anywhere and all 
crops have matured 





in oats do not maintain the early yields. The 
average for the crop is 27.8 bushels, making 
a total of 1,184,000,000 bushels, or 350 mil- 
lions less than last year, and the smallest 
with one exception since the erop of 1914. 
There is no improvement in reports of qual- 
ity oats, and the weight per bushel is decid- 
edly below normal. As a result, when the 
crop is measured by feeding value it will be 
found the least satisfactory since 1913, 


There is evidence of a larger export demand 
for oats than usual and with the domestic 
situation at least normal, ’it seems reason- 
able to expect the oats crop will all be 
wanted at satisfactory prices, and growers 
should be in no hurry to sell except as the 
market will take their product at steady 
figures. 

The wheat crop after promising big, early 
in the season, actually turns out fewer bush- 
els than last year. Win- 





perfectly. The condi- 
tion of corn improved 
during the month and 
the average for the 
United States is 81. 
The corn crop has ma- 
tured without slightest 
frost damage, and qual- 
ity is particularly good, 
although some light 
grain is found in the 
drouth area. 

The corn crop will be 
ready to move early 
and can be fed on the 
farm sooner than usual. 
According to returns 
from Orange Judd crop 
reporters, the _ indica- 
tion at this date is for 
a yield of corn of 2,- 
856,000,000 bushels 
corn, or about 250 mil- 
lions more than offi- 








ter wheat threshes 14.6 
bushels per acre, with 
a total of 713,000,000 
bushels. Weather con- 
ditions for harvesting 
were favorable and the 
quality is reasonably 
satisfactory, although 
there is a lot of light 
weight wheat. The av- 
erage condition of 
spring wheat is only 
90.3, which makes it 
one of the very poor 
crops. The total is re- 
ported at 213,000,000 
bushels. This, with the 
crop of winter wheat 
as above indicated, sug- 
gests a total for 1919 
of 926,000,000 bushels 
all wheat, compared 
with close to 900 mil- 
lions in 1918. The 
threshing experiences 








cially estimated last 
year. Threshing results 


A Winter Crop Bound te Make Money 


[To Page 20.] 








Crowds 


Turn Out for Trenton Fair 


New Jersey live stock, fruit and farm products compete for honors 


peseee ITH intoxicating liquor absent 
* for the first time in its history, 
the Interstate fair at Trenton, 
N J, last week gave farmers 
; and their friends the cleanest 
—— exhibition which has _ been 
held. And what a difference in the charac- 
ter of the whole fair; no rum on the grounds 
and no disorderly conduct which often fol- 
lows drinking in a public place of this kind. 
The half-mile bar under the grandstand gave 
away to a hall for exhibit of automobiles, 
and the corner tents from which liquor was 
sold in other years were given over to more 
sane entertainment for the fair visitors, 

Old friends of American Agriculturist re- 
member well the effort which this paper 
made to have the fair management eliminate 
this objectionable feature at the fair. It is 
pleasing now to see that the desire of farm- 
ers with the whole country back of them 
have accomplished the end which was sought, 
and “booze” has gone for good in connection 
with agricultural affairs. Just as in this 
case, there will be a marked difference in 
the nature of public gatherings, and pro- 
hibition can be thanked for the part it will 
play in making the meeting places more 
wholesome. 

This does not mean that the Interstate 
fair is all that could be desired in the way 
of an agricultural fair; it is very far from 
it. The policy of the management is to make 
as mach momey from concessions as it can, 
and the general run of midway performers 
and smooth “artists” of various kinds are not 
altogether desirable. These gatherers of dimes 
and quarters from the visitors pay big money 
to the fair association at the expense of. at- 
tention and space of farm interests, if this 
annual institution is to continue to be classed 
as the state fair for the great state of New 








Jersey. On the other hand, there has been a 
big improvement in the facilities and space 
devoted to agricultural interests in the last 
two years. The poultry building used last 
week for the second time and the three per- 
manent horse barns and judging ring are 
a step in the right direction. Society scored 
in the use of the old poultry building for a 
pet dog show, while the fruit and vegetable 
exhibits were crowded into the one wooden 
horticultural building on the grounds. A 
new fruit building is hadly needed, as well 
as more room for the display of the house- 
hold and eulinary exhibits. One of these 
days New Jersey is going to have a state 
fair that will be under sole management of 
the farmers of the state, and when that 
time comes the splendid products will be 
displayed in a manner that will not even 
be second to the great New York and Ohio 
state fairs. 


Farm Power to the Front 


As at other fairs and farm»gatherings 
this fall, the exhibit of tractors and farm 
power appliances commanded attention, 
with the popular makes of farm tractors, 
gas engines, silo fillers and power devices 
for use in the home at the disposal of vis- 
itors for study. Daily demonstrations 
showing the ability of the tractors to plow 
carefully and thoroughly were given under 
direction of the exhibitors, although not en- 
tered in competition. Hollow-tile and vari- 
ous types of wooden silos were erected on 
the grounds, enabling farmers to inspect the 
finished product. Lighting systems adapta- 
ble to use in the barns and outbuildings as 
well as the home also took their place in 
the “city of machinery.” Motor trucks and 
devices for using the power of an auto- 
mobile were on display and in operation. 


In the live stock departments were some 
of the best animals in the east, herds of 
cattle and hogs and farm horses that have 
been the prize winners at other fairs this 
season. Interest in live stock was decidedly 
more keen than at previous exhibitions; al- 
though the classes were small in number of 
entries and in some the desired competition 
was lacking. Entries in the cattle depart- 
ment received a boost through an increase 
in premium money of 25% over last year 
and through special ribbons and prizes 
offered by the American Jersey cattle club 
and the Holstein-Friesian association of 
America. The herds of Jerseys were excel- 
lent, many young animals being entered by 
breeders from New Jersey and other states. 
Splendid Holsteins held up the reputation 
of the black and whites, while Ayrshires 
and good representatives of other breeds 
rounded out the show. 

The hew horse barns housed some ‘of the 
best Percherons and Clydesdales to be seen 
anywhere in the country, while light draft 
types represented some of the more com- 
mon animals found on New Jersey farms. 
Interest in farm horses has not diminished 
with the coming of the tractor on so many 
farms, because where a machine cannot be 
used the farm horses cannot be dispensed 
with in many places, and farmers are look- 
ing for the best draft horses available. 
Special ribbons and medals were offered this 
season by the Percheron society of Amer- 
ica to encourage a big showing by its 
members. : 

Berkshires and Duroc Jerseys headed the 
entries in popularity in the swine depart- 
ment, excellent animals of both breeds being 
shown in keen competition. The swine de- 
partment was larger in number of entries 
than in other years, due pos- [To Page 16.] 




















































Thats Part 
of the Meal! 


POSTUM 
CEREAL 


has a flavor thats sure 
to please. An eco-= 
nomical factor in 


housekeeping. 


A 


health builder, used 
instead of coffee. 


No Raise in Price 
Two sizes usually sold at 15* & 25¢ 


Made by Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Save Coal and Haulage 


Don’t take a team from the 
Fall work to haul coal and 
wood that isn’t needed. Use 
a portable 
Heater during moderate 
weather and avoid starting 
the stove or furnace. 


Perfection burns 10 hours on a gal- 
lon of SoCOny kerosene—is safe, 
clean, odorless—easily filled and 
re-wicked. No 
Saved the situation last Winter for 
hundreds of thousands of families. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Perfection. 


— Oil Heaters 


Pertection Oil 


dirt or ashes 


STANDARD OIL ¢O. 
OF NEW YORK 
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A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. Brown 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to begin- 
ners in the business who have a limited amount of 
capital’ and experience. Unusual attention is given to 
the small but important details from hatching time 
to the time the produce is marketed. 

Tlustrated, 188 pages. 5x7 inches, Net $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. Y, 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Write fer Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Preventing Cider from Turning 


I have a lot of apples on my farm in Mon- 
mouth county, N J. They are only fit for 
turning into cider. I would like to know how 
much cider I can expect from a riven quan- 
tity of apples. If the cider is sealed up tight 
will it remain sweet or what can I do to pre- 
vent its turning 7—[G. Bischoff. 

A barrel of sound, ripe apples will 
make 10 or 11 gallons of cider, ad- 
vises Clarence Smith, one of the best 
cider men in Wayne couny, N Y. To 
keep cider sweet add one-tenth of 1% 
powdered sodium benzoate, which is at 
the rate of one pound to 1000 pounds 
of cider. This is put in as soon as 
the juice is squeezed from the apples. 
The barrels are then immediately 
bunged up air-tight and stored in a 
cool place. 

Cider may be kept sweet by heat- 
ing almost to the boiling point and 
sealed in air-tight barrels while still 
hot. Cider which is put up in this 
way will ferment as soon as exposed 
to the air. I have found the sodium 
benzoate method to give very good 
results and the compound can be pur- 
chased cheaply at any drug store. 


New Jersey to Have Apple Show 


In connection with agricultural 
week which comes January 12 to 17 
at Trenton, N J, the New Jersey state 
horticultural society is arranging for 
an extensive exhibit of apples in com- 
mercial market packs. The various 
types of commercial packs used in the 
orchards of the state will be shown as 
well as exhibitions which will show 
the most economical way of making 
these market packs. Although box 
apples are not a commercial feature 
in New Jersey to any extent except in 
the few orchards which have catered 
to special markets, the box pack will 
be called to the attention of visiting 
tarmers and their friends: Apple 
growers in New Jersey are urged to 
save from one to 25 barrels of their 
finest apples for this show. 

Buyers from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Newark and other large nearby 
markets have been urged by the show 
management to come to Trenton on 
January 17, at which time the sale of 
these choice, commercial packs will 
be made. Premiums will be awarded 
to growers making the best exhibits, 

During the last week in September, 
New Jersey apples on nearby markets 
sold at about 25 cents a bushel lower 
than in the middle of the month, No 
1 red apples on the New York market 
from New Jersey brought $1 to $1.75 
a bushel hamper, green apples $1 to 
$1.50. Fall Pippin commanded $5 to 
$6.50 a barrel, best Wealthy $5 to 
$7.50, and King $5 to $7. 


Bringing Trees Back to Normal 
PROF GEORGE H. HOWE, N Y. 

I have a crab apple tree with lots of leaves 
and blossoms every spring. About June the 
fruit starts to fall off and the leaves dry up. 
The few apples that stay on get only a third 
of the regular size. I know of three other 
trees that are the same way around here. 
What would you suggest doing ?—[Clem 
Gerin, Cambria county, Pa. 

The behavior of your crab apple 
tree plainly indicates that something 
is wrong. It is not natural for fruit 
trees of any species to lose their 
leaves and fruit so early in the sea- 
son. To be sure, some fruit from a 
heavily loaded tree drops -in June, 
and this dropping fruit, growers have 
termed “June drop.” This, however, 
merely thins the fruit and effects in 
no way the remaining fruit on the 
tree which continues to grow and 
mature normally. 

Just what is causing your tree and 
others in your locality to behave as 
they do is impossible to state. One 
must have some knowledge of gen- 
eral conditions under which the trees 
grow in order to form a definite 
opinion. The chances are that the 
trees are in a weakened condition and 
will eventually die unless a remedy is 
found. No tree can continue to thrive 
if its foliage falls so early, for it is 
through the leaves that food is as- 
similated for tree growth. It may be 
that the soil where these trees stand 
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lacks some constituent of plant food 
very necessary for plant growth. 
Whether or not the trees are culti- 
vated might have a bearing on their 
condition. ‘There may be, too, some 
invisible disease working in the 
tissues. Treés in the condition you 
describe are plainly “sick.” 

I would give the trees clean culti- 
vation if they are in sod and perhaps 
use some good grade of fertilizer. 
Spray the trees according to schedule. 
Examine them carefully to make sure 
that no disease is present. By such 
treatment they may in time be 
brought back to a normal, healthy 
condition. 


Western New York Crop Topics 
ALVAH~ H, PULVER 

The western New York bean crop 
now being harvested is of good qual- 
ity. While it will soon be ready for 
the market, dealers claim that if the 
government permits importation of 
oriental supplies it will mean the de- 
moralization of the market. Recently 
a shipment of 5,000,000 pounds of 
Japanese beans were admitted at a 
California port. The New York state 
bean shippers’ association recently 
started a movement to arouse the 
farm bureaus, agricuitural societies 
and kindred organizations to the 
necessity of coping with this menace 
to the industry. Efforts will be made 
to enlist help from the senators and 
representatives to have the wholesale 
importation of beans checked. 

One of the greatest corn crops ever 
harvested in the Genesee valley was 
gathered this year. The canneries 
paid prices in excess of any paid be- 
fore, so that the returns go a long 
way in making up for crops that 
dropped below the average. The field 
corn acreage was also larger than that 
of recent years. 

Evaporators are starting up in 
many parts of the fruit belt. The 
heavy windstorm of a few weeks ago 
caused such a deluge of windfalls as 
to change the course of much bar- 
reling stock to the evaporators and 
cider mills. High prices for evapor- 
ated stock are expected this season. 
Buyers are offering 20 cents a pound 
for evaporated apples. A Sodus fruit 
company recently contracted for 8,000 
of the 50 pound boxes of exaporated 
apples in Nova Scotia for export ship- 
ment, 

The apple yield for Wayne, Monroe 
and Orleans counties will likely ex- 
ceed the estimate of a few weeks ago, 
some experts placing the final figures 
as high as 40% of an average crop. 
The prices are high and will go far to 
balance up the returns to the growers. 
At Lyons, for some time, the large 
vinegar plant has been paying $2 a 
100 pounds for cider stock free from 
rots. 

The first semi-annual sale of the Jef- 
ferson live stock sale company, will be 
held in Watertown, N Y, October 14 
to 16. The first day will be given to 
the horse auction, the purpose being 
to supply the demand from home live 
stock rather than by importation of 
western stock. The call for horses, 
both heavy and light harness animals, 
is said to be strong. 

The outcome of the fight being 
made by the Associated fruit and ves- 
ctable industries of western New 
York against the proposed icing tariff 
is not yet certain. The committee in 
charge of the campaign has spent 
about $15,000 in condueting the fight 
and it is estimated that $5,000 more 
will be needed. While the new tariff 
has won out in the west it is believed 
that the determined resistance to the 
alleged iniquities of the scheme as 
developed under the direction of 
Samuel Fraser of Geneseo, N Y, and 
previously discussed in these columns, 
will squash the efforts to apply the 
tariff to this state. 

Car shortage in the far west is be- 
lieved to work to advantage of state 
grape growers who will feel less of 
the California competition, the crop 
there selling for $65 to $70 a ton 
while prices here are $100 to $110 a 
ton. Two trains daily have been leav- 
ing the Penn Yan district, the value 
of a recent train load being over 
$25, A Yates” county cabbage 
grower recently consigned a car [to 
Baltimore accompanied by a bill of 
lading for $420 or $35 a ton. This is 
the highest price received at this time 
of the year by any grower in this 
county. 
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Move Asparagus Next Spring 

When is the best time to transplant an as- 
paragus bed? I Rave one which I want to 
move. Would you advise that I move it in 
the fall, as I would not wish to be without it 
in the spring?—{L. B. Sweely, Lycoming 
county, Pa. 

In practically ali of the northern 
asparagus producing sections, the 
practice is to transplant or move as- 
paragus in the spring, although below 
the Mason-Dixon line it is sometimes 
planted in the autumn. It takes a 
little time for the roots to become well 
established in their new soil home 
and injury from freezing must be 
avoided by transplanting in time for 
the roots to become securely settled. 
When spring planting is followed, the 
roots are removed and placed in the 
new bed aS early as the weather and 
soil conditions will permit. 





Autumn Work in Garden 
MRS E, 0. SWOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 

My garden work is just as impor- 
tant in Autumn as at any other time 
during the year. There remains a 
creat deal to be done both in culti- 
vating and in getting the garden in 
shape for next season. The late crops 
of vegetables will do a great deal bet- 
ter if cultivated right up to the end 
of the season. 

Endive grows larger, more tender 
and crisp if cultivated often. Late 
beans grow and mature a better crop 
if cultivated frequently. Then again 
the celery will be of a better quality 
and grow much faster if given at- 
tention at this time. 

All of these late crops are valuable. 
They mean much to us, both for 
home use and for market, and must 
wave care and attention. By growing 
late crops in the garden after the 
early vegetables are used, I am able 
to make an additional profit from the 
same ground. This is important and 
much better for the garden. By such 
a method of continuous cultivation we 
get rid of the weeds and they give no 
trouble of any account during the 
growing weather in summer. 

All rubbish is cleaned away and 
used to mulch late crops and about 
the young trees. It is applied thinly 
over the strawberry beds ,thus utiliz- 
ing all waste material of this kind to 
best advantage. 

During the winter or just after all 
late crops are removed from the gar- 
den, and all rubbish cleared away, is 
the best time to apply a thin coat of 
lime and any other application of fer- 
tilizer that we wish to put on. By this 
method the fertilizer has ample time 
to incorporate itself thoroughly into 
the soil, making it rich, mellow and in 
a high state of fertility. When the 
garden has been cyltivated, fertilized 
and lime applied occasionally, we are 
sure of a good crop of vegetables the 
next season, Fall work should net be 
overlooked. 


Disease Free Bean Seed 

H. E. COX, MONROE COUNTY, N Y 

The present season has been unasu- 
ally favorable for the bean crop and 
those who were courageous enough to 
Plant again after the past three years 
of failure are securing good old-fash- 
ioned crops, especially where disease- 
free seed was used. Even where seed 
that was badly infested with mosaic 
was used, fair crops are resulting, al- 
though there is in these cases an 
Over-abundance of vines and foliage 
at the expense of pods as occurs with 
this disease. 

“There you see it was not the dis- 
ease at all that has caused the failure 
these past years; it was the weather. 
You bean experts are all off.” Now I 
I want to reinforce the good work 
that has been done through experi- 
menting. With all crops good, sound 
disease-free seed must be used if 
profitable results are to be Obtained 
and the good work that has been 
done ought to be emphasized. 

T had two plots of pea beans this 
year—the Michigan pea I have been 
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breeding up for a number of years by 
plant selection, and the Robust that 
{ grew for the first time last year. 
There were eight rows in each plot, 
and the rows were 48 feet long and 30 
inches apart. The first four rows of 
each kind were planted May 30, and 
the other four rows of each kind were 
planted June 11. [If they were in a 
continuous row, these rows of each 
kind would be 384 feet long. 

I have pulled al) the early planted 
rows and most of the late planting. 
The Robust have been disease-free all 
through and the Michigan pea was 
badly infested with mosaic. Many 
vines remaining green after the others 
around had ripened are aso practi- 
cally podless after all my breeding up, 
while the disease-free beans are even- 
ly and heavily podded. I feel that 
here is pretty strong proof that the 
seed has more to do with the crop 
than the season, and I hope that our 
local bean laboratory at Perry will 
keep right on in its good work until we 
have other varieties of beans that are 
also disease-proof. 


Fungus Not Harmful 


I inclose some growths which I found in 
my cold frame. They are light and_ cut 
easily, being perfectly white inside. They 
are net plentiful, but rather occasionally 
found. Please tell me what they are.—[A. S. 
Husted, Pennsy!vania. 

The specimens are a fungous growth 
representing the resting stage of a 
fungus known as Sclerotium, writes 
Prof J. F. Adams of Pennsylvania 
state college. Similar types of Scle- 
rotia have for their other stage one 
of the higher forms of pore fungi. 
Their relative forms come under the 
common name of Tuckahoe or Bread- 
fruit and belong to the genus known 
scientifically as Mylitta. To my 
knowledge this fungus is not known 
to cause any damage to the gardener 
and little trouble may be feared from 
this source. 


Drying Seed Corn 


Tests in caring for seed corn at the 
Ohio station, show that corn giving 
the best germination tests in the 
spring is that which has been dried 
out well in the fall and to which some 
artificial heat has been applied. 

It is necessary to keep the corn 
well ventilated, which may be accom- 
plished by suspending the ears from 
a wire in a shed or attic; or the ears 
may be placed in a sling between two 
strings so that they do not touch each 
other. If the corn is thoroughly dried 
before freezing weather the germina- 
tion test generally proves satisfactory 
in the spring. 





The Decline in Produce was marked 
during six weeks ender September 15. 
The campaign for. lower prices was 
started about August 1 by the United 
States attorney-general and has been 
promoted by federal and _ state. gov- 
ernments. Writing September 15, Ar- 
thur Williams, federal food adminis- 
trator for New York city, said: “Any 
extensive hoarding of food for en- 
hancing prices has disappeared, and 
we are able to find little, if any, evi- 
dence of profiteering on the part of 
the dealers.”’ Without ascribing all of 
this decline to the hysterical cam- 
paign against H C L it may be said 
that the middlemen evidently took it 
out of the farmer, as is shown by Chi- 
cago wholesale quotations on the dates 
named: 





Aug 1 Sept 15 
Ne 2 cash Corn.... 31.38 
Ne 2 for December. 1.20 
Cash oats “65 
Cash 68 
Cash ry 1.42 
Cash 1.46 
Cash 1.18 
Cash : 1.20 
— top of market..... 23.25 18.65 
Hogs, average rum......... 22@ 23 17.50@ 18.50 
Beef cattle, top of market 18.25 — 5 


Beef cattle; average run.. 16.75@17.75 16.00@17.00 


Not Responsible for Injury 

A farmer engages @ man to draw lumber 
at a certain sum per hundred. Will the 
farmer be liable in case the man is injured? 
{L. M., Pennsylvania. 

He will not as the work is done by 
contract and he does not control the 
man, 
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An idea fathered by the American Forestry 
ciation is gaining great impetus and favor in the United 
States. It is that trees shall be planted in parks and 
along highways in honor of our i 
both as memorials to the dead and as tributes to the 
living for their service to their country in time of stress. 


shield 
Memorial Tree—World War, 1917-18—John A. 


is 


The cost of planting a tree is so small that every hero may 

green his memory in his home. community 
long after the present generation has passed on. 
expense of marble or granite shafts would render that form of 
universal memorial impractical. 


In his pamphlet presenting this idea, President Pack of 
“At best a tree along a highway is somewhat at a dis- 


The hard road surface prevents a normal supply of mois- 
Therefore, to prevent these trees 
from being cut down in the flower of their youth, as were many 
of the boys for whom they stand as memorials, these trees 
should be planted in the way to give them the best possible 


THE RED CROSS WAY. 


The process is safe and simple. 


Our free Handbook of Explosives No. 92 describes and 


d It is not a new idea. 
nurserymen endorse it; millions of fruit, shade and ornamental 
trees have been planted in blasted holes in this country. i 


Write for the Booklet now before you forget it; then start 
a Memorial Tree Planting movement in your community. You 
have your war heroes to honor. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


" fants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all principal business centers. 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are 


Explosives; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes; P i . 
tics; Paints and Varnishes; Pisuiate on eee a 
Stains, Fillers; Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 


For full information address: Advertising Division 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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Visit Du Pont Products Store When in Atlantic City 
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Born Traders 


Yes, there are some. 

They can “buy” well, and 
seem to know values by in- 
stinct. 

Yet the secret of their suc- 
cess as traders lies not so 
much in an “instinctive” 
knowledge of values—for 
that has to be learned. 

Rather their instinct makes 
them use every means at 
their command to learn 
values. 

“Born traders” study ad- 
vertisements, anu buy adver- 
tised goods. 

For they realize that ad 
vertisers must be truthfal, 
make their goods well, ,use 
good materials—yet sell low. 

And tell about all their 
good points in their adver- 
tising. 

“J want to know” is the 
born trader’s watchword. 

Advertised goods tell, and 
the buyer can check up their 
statements and prove their 
truth. 

Even to the point of re- 
turning the goods, and get- 
ting his money back, if they 
don’t prove as advertised. 

That’s one of the reasons 
it pays to buy advertised 
goods. 
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Excellent Leaf Tobacco Crop 


FINAL CROP ESTIMATE OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST SHOWS LIBERAL TOTAL— 
QUAILTY GENERALLY HIGH GRADE AND 
SATISFACTORY—-WRAPPER LEAF MOST 
ATTRACTIVE——-WAITING MARKET, BUT 
HOLVERS FIRM IN THEIR VIEWS 
Growers of cigar leaf tobacco have 

safely come through another season 

of anxiety over this valuable crop, 
always uncertain until well housed 
and out of the way of frosts. All in 
all the 1919 crop of cigar-leaf tobacco 
is a splendid one. This applies both 
to quantity and quality. True enough 
there were some drawbacks and some 
sharp losses as, for example, the pe- 
riod of drouth in Wisconsin, a stretch 
of dull’and poor growing weather in 
southeastern Pennsylvania which hurt 

Lancaster growers and a sharp flurry 

of hail which visited one or two im- 

portant sections of the Connecticut 

valley. 
The total crop may be estimated at 

something over 700,000 cases of 350 

pounds to the case. This was rather 

less than a year ago, but the current 
crop runs. better with the exceptions 
named than in recent years. 

ESTIMATED YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROP 
(Roumd@ thousands of cases of 350 pounds each.) 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

159 119 126 99 
10 9 12 16 

143 166 151 126 

158 { 131 142 96 

60 4 14 11 14 

Totals ..710 744 613 619 497 
But after all is said and done, cigar 

leaf tobacco growers have a splendid 

asset to conjure with during the com- 
ing weeks and months in their proper 
purpose ta. get reasonable profits in 
disposing of this to the trade. Read- 
ers Of American Agriculturist have 
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Easier Mill Feed Situation 


The gratifying thing to dairy farm- 
ers, who are buyers of mill feed, 
either for immediate use or providing 
for winter requirements, is the gen- 
eral fact that the market is easier in 
tone. This does not necessarily mean 
that the retailer in your home town, 
or the carlot distributer has indulged 
in a veritable scramble to reduce his 
quotations. In the main he hasn't. He 
does it grudgingly. Here and there 
substantial declines have taken place 
the past two weeks, and it is easier to 
buy than it was a month ago. 


FEED PRICES WEST AND EAST 
[Dollars per ton, carlots spot cash] 


~-Minneapolis—, —-New York-—, 
Augl Octl <Augl Octl 


38@42 36@37 49@50 41@42 
47@52 49@51 59@60 54@55 
55@59 57@ 70@71 62@63 
63@64 64 70@71 70@71 
7T8@80 58@59 98@101 76@77 
71@75 58@60 _ - 


Standard = middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Yellow corn 
Cracked. corn 


meal... 


Actual quotations at western mills 
and also at such eastern distributing 
marketg as New York show substan- 
tial declines in wheat by-products, 
corn meal, etc. To some extent re- 
éailers have met the occasion; but 
very largely they continue to cry (and 
granted this with some degree of rea- 
sonableness) that freight rates were 
never higher, overhead expenses never 
more burdensome or cost of doing 
business never greater, 

Yet it is well to know the underly- 
ing conditions. The little table above 
printed presents actual quotations west 
and east on certain mill feeds; car- 
lots, spot cash, at close of September, 
compared with August 1 when grain 
prices were about at their top level. 
Mill feeds continue very much more 
expensive than a year ago. For ex- 
ample, against a late September basic 
price on bran at Minneapolis or say 
$36.50 a ton now, the price a year 
ago was a little under $30; and stand- 
ard middlings now around $50 then 
sold under $32. 

Two or three facts here about the 
declines in corn and oats: Last July 
a standard grade of corn sold on the 
New York produce exchange at 
$2 to $2.10 per bushel, advanc- 
ing by the middle of August 
to $2.15; against this the mar- 
ket at the opening of Octeber $1.59; 
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Our Special 
Crop 
Reports 
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been able to follow crop developments 
from week to week in our printed 
pages. It now remains to summarize 
the totals of production and the sta- 
tistical position. Well equipped with 
information of this character growers 
should be fortified in selling their 

product and realizing full value. 

ACREAGE OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS 

[In round thousands of acres.] 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
NE .... 33 35 30 30 30 
NW wee SF 3 3 4 4 
Pa .»%.. & 42 36 31 
Wis .... 48 48 44 41 
South .. 7 5 4 6 
63 60 


Totals ..200 191 178 
Liberal Acreage and Rate of Yield 
The cigar leaf crop of 1919 was 

harvested from an acreage probably a 

little less than that of a year ago, yet 

a full one, taking recent seasons as a 

whole. The estimated rate of yield 

in cured tobacco is particularly good 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 

New York, In Pennsylvania the rate 

of yield according to returns to 

American Agriculturist averages less 

than a year ago; some reports sub- 

stantially less. 

Acreage has not changed much in 
the cigar leaf states, now running 
about 35,000 acres in the Connecticut 
valley, this entirely wrapper leaf. 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Ohio are 
all (heavy growers of cigar leaf to- 
bacco, much of it binder and_ filler. 


The Attitude of Buyers 

Reasons are apparent and ample to 
believe the crop will all be wanted. 
The statistical position is healthy in 
spite of the sharp competition of for- 
eign tobacco, which continues to come 
forward at a liberal rate. 

Something of an_ evolution has 
taken place in methods of marketing 
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cigar leaf, notably wrappers. Neither 
the buyers nor the tobacco farmers 
have any disposition to shed tears 
over the getting away from the old 
custom of disposing of the crop while 
still emerald green and growing in the 
fields; that is so far as agreement or 
contract price is concerned, liable to 
be materially upset several months 
later at time of delivery. 

Last winter, as noted in American 
Agriculturist at the time, there was 
considerable doing in the way of form- 
ing local tobacco growers’ associations 
Never before was so much interest 
manifested in methods of working to- 
gether for the sale of tobacco; and co- 
incident with that of storing of it in 
the early stages of the season. Just 
what this will amount to during the 
next six months no one can yet tell. 

Among the dealers there is ex- 
pressed belief that the farmers’ or- 
ganizations will, in many cases, flatten 
out; this remains to be seen. In any 
event growers were never mere -in- 
clined to insist on getting every cent 
out of the crop that it is worth. There 
is much of promise in this, too, be- 
cause as a whole, the leaf is so at- 
tractive in quality. 

Buyers Want the Tobacco 

Up to the first week in October very 
few sales of consequence have been 
made, and actual quotations really 
governing the crop are at the moment 
non-existent. Suffice it to say—such 
testimony as hes come to American 
Agriculturist points to a fairly good 
level of prices. 

This is only right. Never were 
costs of production greater, probably 
never as great. This applies to every 
item of labor from the preparation of 
the soil to placing the leaf in the 
barns, and all subsequent operations 
requiring skilled or unskilled labor. 
Fertilizers. have been sky high and 
tools, implements, cloth for shade- 
grown tobacco, posts, wire, etc, all 
very expensive. 

The finished product, cigars, have 
shared the upward tendency in com- 
modity prices. Manufacturers of cigars 
have been and today-are obliged to 
face strikes, and almost continuous 
climbing in exactions of the workers. 
All _this cost has been passed on 
through the jobbers and the retailers 
to the ultimate consumers. These 
never paid so much for cigars as to- 
day. 

Watching Market Conditions 

As to actual selling prices in the 
country so far as established, these 
cover a range in wrappers of 35 to 50 
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eccnts, outside for choice primed. 
Remnants of 1918 crop carried over to 
this fall, have been closed out recent- 
ly at a wide range of 20 to 75 cents, 
according to variety and attractive- 
ness, 

Dealers claim that much of the 
crop of Lancaster county, Pa, will run 
to fillers rather than wrapper and 
binder grades; and many buyers as- 
sume. an air of indifference about 
taking hold. Some of the Wisconsin 
crop will make only cheap binders, yet 
there will be a good showing of really 
choice tobacco. The Florida crop of 
tobacco is generally excellent in qual- 
ity and color. 

What of Foreign Tobacco 

Competition for domestic cigar leat 
tobacco growers is again impressive 
owing to the liberal imports. No of- 
ficial figures are available later than 
July. “But these show imports of leaf 
suitable for cigar wrappers 1,188,000 
Ibs, or just about fourfold those of 
same scant month a year ago; im- 
ports for seven months of this year 
3,432,000 lbs against 1,328,000 Ibs in 
"18, and 3,621,000 Ibs in ‘17. Almost 
all of this is Sumatra tobacco, very 
little wrapper being imported direct 
from Cuba the past year. 

In addition to all of this business, 
however, must be reckoned the rap- 
idly increasing receipts of. tobacco 
from Greece, this used largely in 
cigarets and exceeding 16 million Ibs 
first seven months of this year, aver- 
age value more than $1 p Ib, against 
14 million Ibs one year ago, and less 
than three million Ibs two-years ago. 
Getting down to Cuban fillers the nor- 
mal large business is being done, al- 
most 14 million lbs imperted in seven 
months of this year, substantially the 
same as one and two years ago. 

Measured in terms of pounds im- 
ports of cigars in seven months were 
2,731,000 lbs, or about the same as 
one year ago, and compared with 
1,771,000 Ibs the same period two 
years ago. 

Heavy Exports of Leaf Tobacco 

The cessation of hostilities in Eu- 
ino. jo [eMmeIpgqysM 3243 pue odo 
troops early in the year did not inter- 
fere with the export business in man- 
ufactured leaf tobacco, In fact, this 
was the largest ever. During the first 
seven months of °19 total exports of 
unmanufactured leaf were 428 mil- 
lion Ibs against only 186 in ’18, and 
129 millions the same period in ‘17. 
This covered not only cigar leaf to- 
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in Chicago the high level on corn 
reached in August $2 to $2.10 a bush- 
el, for round lots in elevators or car- 
lots on track, spot cash, and by the 
close of September the market was 
Yown around $1.41. 

A standard grade of oats sold in 
July and August at New York at 89 
to 90 cents, fancy, heavy white 
clipped a further premium, market 
now around SO cents: at Chicago, Au- 
gust prices of 81 to 82 cents have been 
followed by a decline to 6S cents. 

Bran Cheaper Than Middlings 

At the decline in such mill feeds as 
bran the feeling just now is one of 
more steadiness, some manvwfacturers, 
particularly in the west, believing the 
low price has been reached and re- 
covery not improbable. The sharp pre- 
miums on 
made this heavier feed weaker in tone 
than bran. Bearing on the whole sit- 
uation is. the unusually good pastur- 
age continued throughout the late 
summer and fall into October, helping 
out just so much the farmers’ feed 
bill for the season. Through a con- 
tinuous scarcity of cars for moving 
western mill feeds toward. the east, 
shippers have experienced much diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient equipment 
to forward gristmill products, This 
scarcity has also unfavorably affected 
the movement of wheat from Ohio 
and other middle states. At the some- 
what lower prices on bran as per the 
quotations, buyers have shown more 
courage to stock up; many of the 
mills have little to offer, some of them 
having sold ahead 30 to 60 days. 

The consumption of corn grits is 
smaller than formerly owing to pro- 
hibition; this product formerly pur- 
chased extensively by breweries. De- 


middlings over bran have. 
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partment of agriculture recommends 
that autumn seeding of wheat be held 
down to a five-year pre-war average 
of perhaps 434 million acres; actual 
area seeded to winter wheat in 1918 
was over 48 million acres. 


Wheat Prices Cover Wide Range 

Large quantities of wheat have been 
taken off the hands of country eleva- 
tors by the United States Grain cor- 
poration at basic prices. It is esti- 
mated in trade circles these purchases 
exceed 10,000,000 bushels accumulated 
in the west, and to be eventually 
moved eastward by lake to Buffalo 
and Erie. It seems government is buy- 
ing considerable quantities of low 
grade wheat in order to support the 
market for same, as more than usual 
of the latest crop is deficient in qual- 
ity and bids of country buyers are at 
a sharp discount. 

High grade winter wheats on the 
other hand have sold on the open 
market % to 2 cents above the Chi- 
cago basic price. Fancy’ springs 
brought a sharp premium. Recent 
quotations of No 1 dark spring at 
Minneapolis as high as $2.90 a bushel; 
the basic price on No 1 northern at 
that point is $2.21%; also buying for 
account of northwestern millers, No 2 
hard Kansas wheat up to $2.37 to 
$2.35. 


Preparing Cow Hides for Market 


The farmer who has thoroughly 
cured a number of cow hides and calf 
skins by the green salting method 
commonly followed should place them 
over some elevated object such as a 
barrel. They should remain there 
overnight to drain free of excess mois- 
ture. After that, sweep off the surplus 


sale or remove it by thoroughly shak- 
ing the hides, says a department of 
agriculture bulletin. If the hides are 
handled in this way and cured against 
deterioration before being shipped, 
shrinkage in weight should be rela- 
tively small when they are weighed at 
the hide house. 

Fold the hides so the hair side is 
out. Fold in the head and neck on 
the body of the hide, fresh surfaces 
together and turn in the tail in a sim- 
ilar manner. Then a narrow fold on 
ecch side should be made by throw- 
ing back the body, edges and legs up- 
on the body of the hide, the fresh 
surfaces again together. Keep the lines 
of the folds parallel. The legs should 
then be folded back and then lapped 
with the hair surfaces together, bring- 
ing the break of such fold near the 
middle line of the back. The side 
folds should then be completed by 
bringing’ together the two breaks of 
the folds with the middle. line of the 
back as the main fold, in this way 
making one long rectangular bundle. 
The butt end of the folded hide 
should then be thrown forward about 
four-fifths of the distance to the neck 
fold. Then.the forward portion of the 
bottom lap should be folded back on 
top of the first fold. This brings the 
break of the rear fold even with that 
of the fold just named. Each hide 
shoukl be bundled separately and tied 
securely with about 7 feet of strong 
corn or soft rope at least 4% inch in 
diamete® or regular hide rope. Wire 
should tiever be used. 

Calf skins should be folded in the 
same manner as cattle hides. When 
more than one is to be shipped, two 
folded calf skins should be placed to- 
gether and tied into one bundle in- 
stead of tying each one separately. 


Save the Seeds from tomatoes. 
squash and all other vegetables. The 
world’s supply of seed was practically 
exhausted this season. Even with the 
utmost care in conserving farm and 
garden seed this winter, there may be 
a serious shortage next year. Squash 
seed were worth a dollar a pound this 
season. The seed of hairy vetch or 
winter vetch, which early this fall sold 
around 20 cents a pound, advanced to 
60 cents, and practically is now unob- 
tainable at any price. 
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; Hr VESTS measure the health of yourland. The farmer who 
in Ds | Ae uses wasteful methods of manuring robs himself of from five 
ry S Bigs to fifteen bushels per acre. And more, he robs his soil of fertility 
ened 4 which even proper manaring cannot restore for years. 


0 mn” eae /, ROPER manuring means light applications, It means applying manure while it 
is fresh. It means thin, but thorough, applications to every square foot of soil. 


Your farm paper editor, county agent, or experiment station men will tell you 
, Je that light applications the year around pay best. For government tests show that 
I- 'camy iuee/! six months storage means an actual loss of one-half the valuable nitrogen, potash 
is i and phosphoric acid plant-food properties of manure--a loss that any farmer can ill 

afford to stand. 

. a ha BY So begin right now-- and through every week of the winter continue--to spread 
0 ant) bn ¥ manure direct from your stable onto your fields. Neither cold weather nor snow 
Bi Ag will stop this good work if vou use a 
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; Ds i ce fad The Original Wide Spreading Spreader 


t Dol bee ee es So ee (Known as the NISCO in the West) 








The time to buy your NEW IDEA is Now! No other invest- 
id D. : - ment will pay for itself so quickly. No other labor will show 
ga RRR | roc on your pent yore rain tno other way 
ae THE NEW ID 
Straw Spreading 

Attachment 





Just look at the illustration. See how the NEW IDEA spreads--a full seven 
feet wide--laying a thin, uniform blanket of finely shredded manure on every square 
foot of your ground covered. 


Loads High--Hauls Easily See Your Dealer 


t ; ' EXT to your manure pile, straw is 





your biggest, most valuable by-pro- 
duct. Burn it,and you burn fertilizer that 
is worth, at the very lowest, $8.00 per 
ton, Burn it, and you burn the greatest 
protection youcan give your wheat against 
winter killing. For adding humus to your 
soil, preventing soil washing and blowing, 
straw is almost invaluable! 

The NEW IDEA Straw Spreading 
Attachment--for old machines or new-s 
shreds the straw and spreads it evenly 
8 to 10 feet wide, Easy to put on or 
take off--a@ one-man ma- 
chine. ® Your dealer will 
show you. Or write direct 
for literature. 
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The NEW IDEA is built low down--it 
is easy to load. Pile it a full 30 inches high, 
and your team will handle it on any ground 
=-spreading 3, 6,9, 12 or 15 loads to the 
acre, 2s you wish, 


No gears on the NEW IDEA to break 
in cold weather. Strong chains drive the 
pulverizing cylinders and the big steel distributor 
paddles that spread the manure in an even stream 
well outside the wheel tracks. 


Simple inconstruction, extra strong, yet light-draft 
-this is unquestionably the spreader you need, 


If you don’t know the exact money value 
of your stable manure--used right--ask 
your NEW IDEA dealer. Let him explain 
how the farmers of this country are actually 
losing $700,000,000 each year through 
failure to get the most from their manure. And 
then let him show you just how the NEW IDEA 
will change your share of this loss to profit. 


We have prepared a mighty interesting and valu. 
able booklet, “Feeding the Farm”, It is packed with 
facts and figures about the money your manure pile 
can make. Sent, with a copy of the latest NEW 
IDEA catalog, on request. Use the coupon below. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 


‘Spreader Specialists’’ 


em 


j Also send me free a copy of your booklet “Feeding 
y Fhe Farm.” 


, + 
j * 
by 


Gentlemen:- 


a) Name 


COLDWATER, OHIO 


New Idea Spreader Company, 
Coldwater, Ohio 


Please tell me the name of your nearest dealer. 





Street or R. F. D 
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WHEN the full meaning of this “Z” message ii xgalized 
—mighty few farmers in America will fail to at’ onee 


call on the nearest “Z” 


engine dealer. 9 This example of 


master engine-building must be seen. 9 Type and pictures 
can but suggest this Value establishing achievement. § By 
adding this one possible betterment—Bosch high tension, 
oscillating magneto—we complete a rare engine service, fully 
maintained by over 200 Bosch Service Stations in co-opera- 
tion with every “Z” engine dealer—for all “Z” engine 
owners. § Prices—1}2 H. P. $75.00—3 H. P. $125.00 
—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 


Morse & @ 


Fairbanks, 


MANUFACTURERS 








“48 Cut 27 Cords 


of Wood a Day’”’ 


—says Noah Digge, of Jacksonville, North Carolina, 
“with my Ottawa under untavorable conditions, and in 


Saw 
62 hours I sold and delivered $7 


You, too can make big profits with the Oetawa Engine Log Saw. It is always on 
25 t 


the job, and saws from °o 
40 cordsaday. Pays for itself 
in short time. Takes the 
backache and worry out of 
wood cutting. One man does 
the work o 


ten No stopping the engine and no 


lifting, prying, backing or twisting to set from cut to 


cut, eels like a wheelbarrow from log to 
easily moved from cut to cut on log. 


“Now you can 
saw down trees 
and cut wp logs 
by power.” 

eet | RI Geo. E. Long 
Direct gear to drive saw —no 

chains to tighten, no keys and no set screws. Auto- 

matic friction clutch protects saw, allowing slippage 

under any pinch. 4-Cycle Frost Proof engine, Oscilla- 

ting —_— 1" ‘oo not sawing demount 
saw equipment, by pulling ore pin, and use 
engine for all kinds of other weet” 


Tree Cutting Equipment 
Full Information FREE 
Write us, now, for full information on this 


log saw, and on our fast cutting equipment 
for sawing down trees. Low .» now, 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


805 Weed St. 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


—_ 











Full gauge wires; full weight; full ——e 
ng,p 


rolls, rior quality g 
against 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO 


est weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 


NEW YORE * 














ARN PLANS and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns sheep barns, corn 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
roofs and roofing, doors and 
workshops, poultry houses, = 
$1.50 


ventilators, 
fastenings, 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc 
pages. 5x7 inches Cloth... “ 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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Concrete Barn Approach 
K,. J. T. EKBLAW 

I wish to put in a concrete approach to 
my barn. It will be about 9 feet, 6 inches 
long. Will No 9 iron, double and twisted, 
be strong enough if placed 4 to 6 imehes apart, 
across the slab? Will hand broken flint stone 
do for concrete ?7——-[Wm. Towers, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

If rather heavy loads will be hauled 
over the approach, it will be neces- 
sary to allow for maximum loading. 
The thickness of the slab should be 
about 11 inches, using 1-2-4 mixture. 
Broken flint stone will do nicely for 
the aggregate if none of the particles 
are larger than a hen's egg: they 
should vary in sizesfrom this down to 
screening. The number nine wire will 
not be strong enough for reinforcing: 
% inch rods, spaced about 1% inches 
from bottom of the slab should be 
used and about 1 foot and 1% inch 
from the end they should be bent 
diagonally to take care of the shear 
strain. The slab should not have-any 
heavy load come upon it for at least 
four weeks after the concrete has 
been put in place. 


Pointed Tractor Questions 


Would you recommend a kerosene or gaso- 
line tractor? Would you recommend a two 
or four-cylinder engine? What size tractor 
for a half section? - Would you prefer a 
chain or a gear drive outfit?—[W. P. Brady. 

I would recommend a beginner to 
use half kerosene and half gasoline 
until thoroughly familiar with the 
handling of the machine, then grad- 
ually use kerosene entirely. In some 
tractors kerosene will burn very suc- 
cessfully, while in others a great deal 
of trouble is experienced. The trac- 
tors which you have in mind are gen- 
erally considered the best tractors in 
handling kerosene, particularly the 
two-cylinder machines. There are 
more four than two-cylinder machines 
manufactured. The number of cylin- 
ders is not of the greatest importance 
in the construction of a _ successful 
tractor, for both the two and four- 
cylinder types are giving excellent sat- 
isfaction. Usually the two-cylinder 
machines are of slower speed and are 
equipped with larger belt pulleys, so 
that this type of engine makes a very 
reliable belt power machine. There 
is not much difference between either 
type so far as transmitting power to 
the drive wheels is concerned. 

For a half section a three-plow out. 
fit is generally recommended. The 
different makes of three-plow outfits 
are sometimes rated differently. Some 
companies say that a 10-20 tractor will 
pull three plows, and others rate a 
three-plow outfit at 12-25 and in some 
eases 15-25. : 

Some tractors are geared so that 
they run a little faster than others, so 
that in selecting a tractor one must 
consider the speed as well as the 
number of plows pulled, in order to 
determine which size machine would 
do the most work. The machine 
ought to travel at least two and a half 
miles an hour. There might be con- 
ditions where a speed of three miles 
an hour could be attained without in- 
jury to the tractor and yet do good 
work. 

There is very little difference in the 
success secured with either chain or 
gear driven machines. The majority 
of tractor manufacturers are using 
the gear drive, although the chain- 
driven tractors are giving excellent 
success. 


The Springs of an Automobile 
{From Page 4.] 

tact is made, with a coating of 
the Inbricant. If the leaves do not 
Open up sufficiently far, a mechanical 
spreader may be. clamped on_ the 
spring so as to enlarge the opening. 
If no such spreader is available, a 
screw driver or cold chisel. will be ef- 
fective. Be sure to go over the springs 
carefully, leaving no surfaces without 
lubrication. 

The .result.of this.lubrication to a 


AST Ekbilaw 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquirics 
about farm tors, gas engi other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build. 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. [n. 
clese 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if Prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 





car whose springs have never been 
properly cared for is almost marvyel- 
ous. The owner has become so accus.- 
tomed to riding on stiff springs that 
his car will now ride like a-cradle. 
The treatment which has just been 
cescribed is usually sufficient to carry 
the springs without further lubrica- 
tion for 2500 or 3000 miles or even 
farther, depending upon the exposure 
to which the car is subjected. 

Another source of spring trouble 
is in the shackles. The spring shackles 
really are a free joint between the 
spring and the frame and they are 
necessary in order that some provision 
be made for the movement of the ends 
of the spring during flattening and 
bending. Since connection between 
the frame and the shackles, and the 
spring and the shackles, is made by 
bolts, it is necessary to keep 
well oiled if they are to have the ut- 
most freedom of action necessary or 
the proper flexibility of the springs. 
The better cars now are provided with 
oil cups to lubricate the’ shackles. 
Some cars are equipped with 
cups, but grease is not as satisfactory 
because it hardens and there is dan- 
ger of its being obstructed on its way 
to the rubbing surfaces. The fluidity 
of oil makes it much more  advan- 
tagous, 

The general noisiness of the new car 
is increased by loose shackles. This 
looseness may be caused in some de- 
signs by using too small a bolt, or in 
other cases, by extreme wear due to 
insufficient lubrication. There may be 
end-play in the bolt which will in- 
crease the tendency of vibration in the 
shackles. Three or four hours twice 
a year should suffice to put the springs 
in excellent condition, and considering 
the excellent benefits to be derived 
from such practice, no car owner can 
afford to neglect it. 


these 
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Protection of Spring 

I have a spring set in a biuff in a small 
cavity. It produces about % inch of water. 
I want to cover the water from this spring 300 
feet away. How should it be protected?— 
[M. J. 

A spring should be protected so it 
will not be contaminated by surface 
water or other material. The best 
way is to surround it with a curb of 
cement 4 inches thick, extending 
down into the ground 18 inches or 2 
feet, covered with a heavy concrete 
slab. 


Farm Personals 


The farmer members of the labor 
capital conference, the _ sittings t 
which begins at Washington this week 
are: from the National Grange, Oliver 
Wilson of Illinois, Master; from the 
Farmers’ Union, Charles S. Barrett of 
Georgia, president; from the Amerl- 
can society of equity, J. Weller Long 
of Wisconsin; appointed by Pres Wil- 
son, is the president of the Ohio state 
federation of county farm bureau, 
E. T. Meredith of Iowa. Out of 19 
representatives of employers, farmers 
have the first three named. Out of 
15 representatives of the public ap- 
pointed by the president, farmers 
have the two latter named. 


Herbert Hoover testifies to the com- 
plete moral, physical and financial 
collapse of communism and «0 
cialism in distracted Europe. He 
rightly emphasizes that the primary 
question which underlies discontent 
“the better division of the products 
6f imdustry and the steady develop- 
ment of higher productivity. The 
solution must be found by Americans, 
in a practical American way, based 
upon American ideas, on American 
philosophy of life. It must be 
founded on our national instincts and 
upon the normal development of our 
national institutions.” 


Three farmers in Jefferson county, 
N Y, have joined hands and are try- 
ing out a new scheme. They are Carl 
Nohle, W. S. Martin and W. B. East- 
man. They are planting a few Michi- 
gan Robust beans alongside their 
regular crop in order to see if there 
is any difference in disease resistance 
Successful results have been obtained 
with the variety in western New York. 
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The Poultry, Yard 





Picking Out the Laying Hens 
ROY E. JONES, CONNECTICUT 


Culling out the slacker hen is a 
work which can be easily done by 
any poultryman or poultrywoman 
who will give the matter a little care- 
ful thought and study. Bgg produc- 
tion is a natural function of the hen’s 
reproductive organs and however we 
feed or care for the birds the indica- 
tions of production or non-production 
are always apparent. Heavy or long 
continued production slowly, but 
surely takes its toll, consequently the 
indications are very evident at the 
end of the laying season. 

The condition of the plumage is the 
most noticeable indication of produc- 
tion which applies to all breeds. The 
heavy layer needs all her energy for 
production and consequently keeps 
her old coat of feathers, however 
worn and ragged they may be. The 
hen which has plumage that is most 
soiled, wing feathers most badly worn 
and tail feathers partly broken from 
turning around in the nest is the 
best hen. 

If molting has started, pin feathers 
will be found along the _ saddle 
feathers over the -back: just in front 
of the tail. Thus the length of time 
since molting started may. be checked 
up by the number of flight feathers 
in the wing. The flight feather next 
to the short axel feathers in the cen- 
ter of the wing drops first and the 
new feather requires about six weeks 
to srow. The second feather drops 
two weeks after the first and is com- 
pletely grown out two weeks after the 
first. Thus in counting back six 
weeks for the first feather and two 
weeks more for each additional 
feather replaced, the date which 
molting started can be pretty closeiy 
estimated. . 


Putting Fat on Market Fowls 
PROF A. W. RICHARDSON 

At this season of the year many 
farmers and poultrymen have old 
hens and young roasters to dispose of 
and are sending them alive to mar- 
ket, being busy with other farm work. 
These birds are usually rather thin. 
In the case of the hens they may 
have laid themselves thin, or in the 
case of the roasters, have kept theme 


selves thin from ranging. In order 
for the owner to get the most out of 
his fowls he may best fatten them, 


This gives him the greatest amount 
of flesh or- fat on the frames, and he 
sends to market a better appearing 
bird. In other words, he has a bird 
which will bring a greater price per. 
pound. A fowl which has been fate 
tened is more easily salable and gen- 
erally commands a higher price. 

These birds for market are fat- 
tened in a darkened place because 
being dark, they will move around 
less and all the food will go to fat. 
They should be shut into small crates 
like a berry crate, crouching them 
some, putting in four to six in the 
above sized crate. Then they are fed 
on the following mash, mixed with 
skim milk or butter milk, until it will 
Tun off a spoon, two pounds corn 
meal, one pound bran and one pound 
ground oats. : 

This mixture is given to the birds 
three times a day, a half-hour being 
allowed for each feeding. Then take 
it away and give them nothing until 
the next feed. This is continued for 
10 days or so, but not longer than two 
weeks, If all the birds sold are 
handled in this way, the farmer and 
poultryman will know that he is sell- 
ing his product when it is in the best 
salable condition, and he will get for 
it the highest possible price. 


Vaccine for Poultry—Prof Harry R. 
Bewis of New Jersey college before 
@ recent meeting at the Connecticut 
Station said the use of vaccine in the 
cure of poultry diseases has consid- 
erable value. Prof Lewis told of try- 
ing out a vaccine on hens afflicted 
With chicken pox and roup and the 
Successful results. He believes that 
Other diseases may be treated by the 
vaccine plan. The next step at the 
New Jersey station will be an effort 
to immunize pullets against chicken 
pox or roup by vaccinating while 
young and before they have been ex- 
Posed to the disease. 















































































EMEMBER, going through the moult is like going through a 
long spell of sickness. To force out the old quills and grow 
new feathers saps a hen’s vitality. 


If you expect your hens to be fall producers and winter layers, 
then feed them Poultry Pan-a-ce-a during and after the moult. 


will start your pullets and moulted hens to laying 


It contains Tonics that put your moulted hens in fine condition —Tonics 

that tone up the dormant egg organs—Iron that gives a moulted, run-down 
hen rich, red blood and a red comb. It contains internal antiseptics that 
destroy disease germs that may be lurking in the system. No disease 
where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 


It brings back the singing—it brings back the scratcning—it brings 
back the cackle. That’s when you get eggs; and it’s eggs you 
want—fall eggs, winter eggs—when eggs are eggs. 


Feed Pan-a-ce-a to all your poultry to make and 
keep them healthy. The dealer refunds your 
money if it does notdoasclaimed. Tell the dealer 
how many fowls you have and he will tell you 
what sized package to buy. Always buy 
Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 
flock. 30c, 75c and $1.50 packages. 25-lb. 
pail, $3.00; 100-lb. drum, $10.00. Except 

in the far West and Canada, 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR. HESS 
STOCK TONIC 
keeps hogs healthy, 
drives out worms 





Dr.Hess Instant Louse 
Killer Kills Lice 


eee ecg PILLING@, 
PON“: 
OOLS 


“MORE THAN DOUBLE 
YOUR COCKEREL PROFITS 


Capons grow twice as large on thesame 
amount of feed and bring twice the 
Price per pound. 
Complete set of reliable, prac- 
tical, easy-to-use 
er <i toe “5 . hy 
—full, ustrat instructions in- 
Capon Book -inded. Parcel Post prepaid. 


G. P. PILLING & SON., Est. 1814 
2252 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 













































Smoke your own meats in the National Giant—the won- 
derful, portable, iron-ribbed, heavily-galvanized, combined 
Smoke House and Meat Storage. x, 
With this wonderful smoke house, home curing, 
4 smoking and storing of hams, bacon, sausage and 
= fish become prac- 
4S tical and easy. So 
SS" don’t sell all your 
E ry hogs. Keep a few aes 
Va =| for your own meat. The Shy 
> | saving in butcher bills will . 
surprise and please you. The as 


99 ) NATIONAL GIANT | 
//// SMOKE HOUSE | 


Yj ND SANITARY STORE HOU 
7 


/ is a 6-Years’ Success 


—in use on thousands of farms in U.S. and foreign countries. 
Positively the best way of smoking meats. 3 sizes. Fireproof. 
Guaranteed. After ing meats, use as a storehouse. 


Send NOW — for New FREE Boo 
lng mente: ‘and ashe Riso description and colored illustrations of 
National Giant Smoke Houses and low prices. Write today. 





























































KEEPS EGGS 


EGG-O-LATU ONE YEAR 


It costs only one cent per dozen eggs to use 
Egg-o-latum, There is no other expense. ‘ Eggs 
are kept in carton or box in cellar. Eggs may 
be boiled, poached or used in any other way, 
just like fresh eggs. Simply rubbed on the 
eggs—a dozen per minute. A 50c jar is suffi- 
cient for 50 dozen eggs. At Drug, Seed and 
Poultry Supply Stores, or postpaid. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 401, OMAHA, NEB. 























PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. COMPANY 
398 McClun Street Bleomington, Ill. 







For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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undigested—a total loss. 
is ENTIRELY digested. 


labor for you. 





America 


This feed mill is the 
every. grinding require 
ment. Grinds corn, rye, oats, 
barley, all kinds of grain, grinds 
’em with clover, alfalfa, rough- 
age and concentrates into the 
finest, most nourishing of meals 
—saves fuel—saves labor. 


first to 


meet 








Better Cattle and Hogs 
At 20% Less Feed Costs 


been conclusively proved by experts that 
one-fifth of all grain fed animals WHOLE goes through 
Ground feed, on the other hand, 
Hence it saves that waste—en- 
ables you to feed FREE one animal out of every five.o And 
it means slicker, fatter stock and more profits with less 


Write Today for 
Two Valuable FREE Books 


One book describes the Letz Mill, gas and hand power, gives its 
scores of advantages, quotes prices; the other tells how to feed farm 
animals with best results at lowest cost. Write for books today. 
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Thousands of Edges 


Letz patented self-sharpening, 
steel grinding plates are the 
marvel of the age. Thousands of 
keen, scissor-like cutting edges 
shear, grind, pulverize, all in 
one operation. Beats all other 
processes in speed! fine-cutting! 
capability! durability! 


Letz Manufacturing Company 
cision bas Wes IANA 


25 centrally lecated branches 
insure quick service every- 








Grinds 
Anything 
Grindable 

at Lowest 
Cost. of Feed 
and ‘Labor 


9 Sizes 
22 Styles 
2 to 40 H. P. 





SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
Inflamed, Strained, 
or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
stractions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free, 
W. F. YOUNG, inc. 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 


MOLASSE Richest Feed Lowest Cest 


Write For Special Price 
COMPANY, 30 Charch Sit, Mew York City 


AB 


Will 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 


reduce 
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Pin THIS ‘Pacricon ‘gricaisarist Xdvertivers | 
HI It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 





NATIONAL 





American Agriculterist Guarantee 





MINERAL"? 
~ HEAVE.. 
™ COMPOUND 





I will condition aHorse 
or Cow in twelve days 


put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. C 
add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or mo pay. 

Send 1 for free offer. 


P. A. FAUST, . BRYN MAWR, PA. 
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Handling the Dairy Herd 


A subscriber writes commending 
what I said in the issue of September 
13 about Holsteins, but does not agree 
with the state- 
ment that 
Guernsey calves 
are hard to 
raise and that 
he finds them 
fully as easy to 
Zzrow as. the 
H o 1 steins. I 
would not do 
these splendid 
dairy animals 
an injustice be- 
cause we need 
in every dairy 
section more of 
them to  bal- 
ance the low 
testing Holsteins and so raise, rather 
than lower the solids in average milk. 
I know and everyone else knows 
that the demand for every other féod 
product follows the quality that the 
producer puts into it. Why not so 
with milk? 

I don’t know that we should all 
agree on what was the correct per- 
centage of total solids and fat in high 
grade milk. I think, however, that 
most consumers like milk carrying 
from 3.6% to 4% fat and around 13% 
total solids. This is a well balanced 
food for both children and adults, 
and when the character is right, that 
is, has been drawn from healthy, 
well-fed cows and kept clean and cold 
until ready to use, there is a quiet 
satisfaction in using it. 

I often think when low grades of 
food products are sold of what S. S. 
Underhill, for many years prominent 
as a buyer of cheese, said about skim 
cheese—“that it was made to sell and 
not to ‘eat.” Now 3% milk is not 
comparable to skim cheese, but as 
compared with 4% milk it is certainly 
better to sell than to eat. Here is 
a factor to be dealt with in the de- 
velopment of the dairy industry and 
while -we are nominally on a fat basis 
the handicap against the richer milk 
is such that only philanthropists will 
make it unless the trade is special 
and willingly pays an extra price for 
it. 

I wish we had more dairymen who 
know how to raise and will raise the 
Channel Island breeds. One can 
safely say that when a fine bunch of 
calves of these breeds are seen that 
somewhere back of them is a real 
dairyman without regard to sex. 


Do I Want a Dairy? 


A question is asked if it is a good 
time to go into the dairy business. 
Well, it is not or never will be for 
a person who does not like a*cow or 
does not know what to do for her if 
he does happen to like her or thinks 
he does. The real righteous dairy 
man must possess that kind of regard 
for the animal that constantly at- 
tracts him to her from birth to old 
age. Yes, he must be thinking of 
his future cow when pregnancy be- 
gins. I don’t mean that slushy senti- 
mental regard of a “nice-so-bossy”’ 
kind, but a real co-operative business 
regard that means, “I will do my share 
and you must do yours or our partner- 
ship ends;” and I am to be the judge 
in the matter. 

And then live with her as a mer- 
chant lives with his goods and wares, 
and not daily send her to pasture 
without ever going to see why she 
fails to fill the pail. Now if we will 
add to these cow qualities that of 
good business judgment and a willing- 
ness to be a farmer or to go into part- 
nership with a person who is a crop 
grower, the combination is, in my 
opinion, to be as safe as any other 
farm venture, and ought to be the 
best. 

Consumers must have milk and 
when they come to know the cost, 
will be willing to. pay the price. 
They will not, however, be willing to 
pay the cost of poor methods and we 
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have no right to ask them to do g9, 
The hardest competitor today ana the 
worst enemy to the live, active dairy- 
man is the easy going family who 
produce. more or less without regarqg 
to cost. Every pound of such milk 
that gets into the market supplants a 
pound that is made by a person who 
is trying to do the thing right. The 
League is doing for these people far 
more, I imagine, than it thinks, in 
giving them dairy character—a man 
may be filled with moral character 
and be utterly void of dairy character 
and if so he will be as dangerous to 
dairying as a lack of moral character 
is dangerous to ssociety. Yes, for a 
real, true dairyman the future is at- 
tractive in my opinion. 


Daily Routine 


T have been asked to state the daily 
routine in feeding and caring for our 
milking herd which has 65 milking 
cows in it, fresh ones coming in and 
dry ones going out. 

They are put into the barn at 5 
am; heads tied up: rear part washed: 
udders washed and rinsed and wiped 
dry with clean towels.» As soon as 
a few are ready the herdsman who 
handles three double units. begins 
milking. Two other men finish wash- 
ing, empty milk, do the stripping, bed 
and untie the cows and ship the milk 
to the bottling plant on a trolley. 

After milking, grain is fed, followed 
by a feeding of hay and we are ready 
for breakfast at eight o’clock. 

Active work and efficient oreaniza- 
tion is necessary for three men to do 
the most in three hours, which in- 
cludes considerable sweeping of floors 
and the hand milking at present of 
6 cows. After breakfast we spray the 
cows and turn them into aftermath 
until they are put into the barn, 
again at 2.30 pm. During the inter- 
vening period the barn is cleaned, 
cow clipping done, feed mixed, milk- 
ing engine cared for and other neces- 
sary duties attended to. In the after- 
noon they are groomed washed and 
milked again, fed grain and second 
cutting of hay and a small feeding 
of corn is given them in their night 
lot as a sort of ice cream and cake 
after supper before retiring. Some- 
how they seem to sleep better on a 
full stomach, a particular weakness 
of the writer. 

One man does the work in the 
bottling plant with assistance in the 
morning by the man who draws the 
milk and who also helps in the after- 
noon, washing bottles. The average 
production is about 700.quarts a day. 
The farm workers help out in the 
dairy if an emergency arises. The 
men employed are interested as 4 
whole and take kindly to the system 
and never fail to do extra work when 
necessary. On the other hand they 
are well paid and have during the 
year, 2 good many days off.—[H. E. 
Cook. 


National Dairy Show 


This year the National dairy show 
is back in Chicago, beginning Mon- 
day; October 6. Certainly the man- 
agement has worked hard for many 
months, doing everything possible to 
set forth the biggest, the best and 
most important of all national dairy 
shows. ‘The department of agricul- 
ture had an exhibit of particular in- 
terest to dairy people; another fea- 
ture the big spectacle or pageant 
called “milk fairies” in which 30 
boys and girls take part. It is 4 
regular show with stage, music, ef- 
fective costumes, songs and dances. 
It has been staged as one of the big 
attractions. 

The “dairy bar” of the National 
milk exposition held in New York last 
spring is another feature. Here are 
dispensed many drinks, all entirely of 
a milk @haracter. The exhibit of 
dairy cattle reflects a splendid col- 
lection, possibly as good as has eve? 
been assembled at a dairy show be- 
fore. Not only many new exhibitors 
have brought cattle, but many of the 
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old breeders who have been .exhibit- 
ing for years brought forth their. very 
best. 

In addition to these features are 
hundreds of commercial exhibits, em- 
pracing everything used in the dairy 
jndustry. Motor trucks are conspicu- 
ously prominent. The motor truck 
is becoming as important to the dairy 
farmer as to any other class or call- 
ing. In addition, entries of butter, 
milk and cheese for competition are 
on exhibition from all parts of the 
country. This is the 15th annual 
dairy show and it has been staged to 
be as instructive as well as useful in 
all of its particulars. ’ 





Fattening Hogs on Green Peas 

Are green peas a good feed upon which to 
fatten hogs? Also please suggest a good feed 
for a sow with pigs. I am feeding the peas 
with bran and middlings, but the hogs still 
seem to be hungry.--[Silas Wright, Wayne 
county, N Y. 

Green peas are a good succulent 
food to use in connection with other 
feeds to fatten hogs ‘and will provide 
some protein, writes Prof E. S. Sav- 
age of the New York state college of 
agriculture.. To get~maximum growth 
with hogs,-t would advise mixing to- 
gether equal parts by weight of wheat 
middlings and ground barley with 
about 5% by weight of tankage. Such 
a mixture fed with the green peas 
will make an excellent combination. 

Tankage is very high in price, but 
I think that the addition of 5% by 
weight will help out enough to pay 
for the additional expense. If the 
pigs can have a small quantity of milk 
or butter milk, the tankage is not 
necessary. 

Under present conditions I would 
use the same mixture for a sow with 
pigs. The mixture of bran and mid- 
dlings which you are using with the 
peas is too light and bulky a grain 
ration for a sow that is trying to 
produce milk for a lot of hungry 
pigs. In case you are not able to 
obtain the barley or for any other 
reason you wish to use corn meal or 
hominy, it. can be used to good ad- 
vantage in place of the barley. The 
above mixture of barley and mid- 
dlings is mentioned because of the 
relatively high’ price of corn and 
hominy. 


Hogs Want More Than Gorn 

I carry about 20 shotes through 
each winter and keep several brood 
sows, It has seemed to me that I don't 
get the growth from the feeding I 
give. I have always fed corn and I 
do not feed it stingily either. [Is the 
fault in this ration? I have about con- 
cluded that corn alone ts not enough. 
What do you think? 

This is from a reader in Ohio. His 
question is pertinent and applicable 
everywhere. The truth is hogs are 
poorly fed on thousands of farms. 
Corn may be thrown out in abun- 
dance, but corn alone is not sufticient. 
It is lacking in the growth materials. 
A hog has to eat and eat, and it still 
gets too much protein and mineral 
matter, The brood cows fare better 
because they have usually reached a 
state of maturity and have their bones 
and muscles developed. Yet corn only 
is not the best feed for them. They 
may get fat, but in time the want of 
protein will be apparent even with 
them, They show it in small litters 
and in slight vigor in the offspring. 

Shotes and sows really need a va- 
riety in feeds; when a variety is given 
all the elements of health and growth 
are most likely to be present, There- 
fore, let hogs run on grass when grass 
is available. In winter access to a 
rye or blue grass or timothy sod is 
desirable even if not much green is 
present. The hogs get exercise, which 
is a good thing in itself. Let the 
hogs have corn also. Half of the ra- 
tion can be corn. In addition feed 
some wheat middlings, a little tank- 
age, and if tankage is not to be had 
give linseed meal. From 5 to 10% of 
the ration can consist of linseed meal. 
Ground soy beans may be substituted 
for tankage or linseed meal, Of course 
when skim milk or buttermilk are 
available, feed these. Young pigs and 
shotes make a fine showing on either, 
provided wheat middlings or linseed 
meal is furnished along with the corn. 

Then there are clover and alfalfa. 
Many folks do not understand that 
brood sows and shotes will eat dry 
dry timothy, but if clover or alfalfa 1s 
put in a rack to which hogs may have 
access a large amount will be con- 
sumed to the advantage of the hog in 
growth and health and to a saving of 
other more expensive feeds, 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 































The Style and Quality 
you went 
and at moderate price 


Overcoat or suit 


Style. Fine fabrics.- Careful work- 
manship. Dependable quality that will 
give service. A perfect fit. These you 
get in Styleplus. And at moderate cost. 
Our policy guarantees this. We attach a 
sealed sleeve ticket, telling the price, to 
each garment. This makes the price 
known and insures the right quality. 

Alibig variety to choose from. The 
right style for every man. When you 
buy your clothes in a store you know what 
you are getting before you pay your money! 

Prices will be higher next season. 
Get your Styleplus today! 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 
towns. Write (Dept. AP) for name of local dealer. 


- : HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md, 


The big name in clothes 


$30-$35-$40-$45 yleplus 
And a limited assortment at $25 Lei Bal es 


errata aa NaS 


America’s known-priced clothes 











Henry Sonnedorn 


Copyright 1919 
& Co,, lac. 














What is the use of tiring out yourself, your 

men and your teams? The modern, quick, 
easy, economical way of making ditches is with Pole 
Atlas Powder. ny 








“TI blasted a ditch 225 feet long, four feet wide ——— oo 
and three feet deep with Atlas Powder. From ATLAS POWDER CO. 
start to finish the work took two hours. A Wilmington, Del. 
prettier, more even ditch could not be dug,”’ Rok me “Better Farming with Atlas 


writes W. D. Webster Nevada, Mo. Farm Powder."* 1 am interested in 
? explosives for the purpose before 

Farmers everywhere have learned that it is no J *™°'™* * 

trouble at all to run ditches, clear land, plant i © Boul 


trees and do subsoiling with Atlas Farm Powder. 


Send the coupon (or a postal mentioning this 
paper) for the 120-page illustrated book ‘‘Better 
Farming.’” It tells and shows just how to do 
the work. . 

ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. [Ade , 


Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. == os oe oe ow oe 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
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s \ The Original Farm Powder 











DOWN 
ONE YEAR 


2112 Marshell 81. Chicago 





Fistula ‘n° 


A ximately 10,000 cases are 
ented treated each year 


success 


x nce necessary 
taalion orn 6th =t., Price $2.60 0 le (war tax 
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— 
cod cattle. "101 panes: 6f illuskeotions, Writes soley, 
Fleming Bros., Chemists Vares’"Gniceae, iu. 


Fieming’s Fistoform 







ieasy and simpvre; just a little 
it fells, Send for free copy of 
'Y ADVISER 








RAISE DOGS FOR DOLLARS 


If you have some spare ground and love d 

let us show you how you can make money by 
ralsing, breeding and selling show dogs, work 
dogs, bunting dogs, pet dogs, ete. Enormous 
profits. Tascinating business. Booklet free. 


Dog Breeder's Exchange School, 704C Center St., Des Moines, la 
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for the change; otherwise, you may miss one or more copies of the 
paper 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line (14 lines to the 
inch) each insertion. 

We positively guarantee that each advertiser 
Our Guarantee in this issue of Orange Judd American Agr 
ulturist is reliable We agree to refund to any subscriber the pur 
hase price of any article advertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this guarantee, our 
subscribers MUST always state in talking with or 
NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 
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writing to any of our advertisers: “‘T saw vour adv iv 
the old reliable Orange Judd American Agriculturist.”’ 
We are not responsible for claims against individuals 
or firms adjudicated ba: xrupt, or whose estates are in 
receiver's hand, or against whom bankruptcy or re 
ceivership proceedings are pending 
o. This guarantee is expressed in our NATIONAL 
FARM POWER Emblem herewith. It means that our 
Guarantees, in addition to being backed up by The 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist, the same as heretofore. now is 
still further insured by The NATIONAL FARM POWER organization 
of which The Orange Judd American Agriculturist is a part It is @ 
most far-reaching, efficient comprehensive farm paper organization, 
working for the benefit and protection of farmers’ interests 
Avidrese orders to any of our offices below, but to avoid delay send 
to the one nearest you 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Chicago 
30 North Michigan Avenue 


15 Fourth Avenue 


CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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Why Work At All? 


“Nationalize the railroads, then the mines.” 
So voted unanimously the American miners’ 
recent convention. The plan in both cases 
is alike: Uncle Sam to give his bonds for 
the properties, employees to control, big 
wages and short hours at public expense. 

Why not nationalize the farmers and 
everything else? Why not pay everybody 
$10 a day for six hours’ work? 

Better yet, why work at all? Why not let 
“government” support us all? How foolish 
these or other hair-brained schemes to get 
something for nothing! It does seem as 
though the more “cracked” or visionary an 
idea is, the more adherent it seems to win in 
these unquiet times. 

However, wise folk realize that the world 

gis mentally debauched by war. It will be 
quite a while yet before the masses get 
where farmers have nearly always stayed— 
with their feet on the ground, their heads 
level and their minds clear. Meanwhile, be 
not heedless of this latest strike in Ger- 
many—AGAINST the agitators, socialists 
and bolshevists and FOR the right to work 
at least ten hours a day. 


Moderate Grain Crops Secured 


October finds general field crops, with the 
exception of corn and a fraction of the 
cotton area, all harvested and secured. The 
season might have been better and it might 
have been immeasurably worse. 

Corn has matured under good weather 
conditions and _ practically everywhere 
escaped frost damage; its full measure not 
to be known until next month. Small grains, 
as shown in American Agriculturist’s 
seasonal reports, have proved disappointing, 
wheat far short in quantity and quality, oats 
in the latter, rye and barley reasonably 
satisfactory. But there is ample, and to 
spare. The export trade lagged for a time 
and it must be recognized that the southern 
hemisphere is selling grain and seeds to 
Europe cheaper than is Uncle Sam. Domes- 
tic crops will probably all be wanted in the 
long run. 

It is too early to know definitely about 
seedings for 1920 except in fall wheat, and 
that still under way, therefore somewhat 


problematical, with work rather backward. 
With continued high costs of production and 
with the recent declines in corn prices, what 
will be the attitude of farmers next season 
as to acreage? This will prove a fruitful 
topic of discussion the. coming winter. 
Meanwhile a careful reading of American 
Agriculturist’s reports of market and move- 
ment will afford valuable hints to those with 
crop surplus. 


Extensive Service Germ 


To the students of the Ohio agricultural 
college belongs the credit of what has de- 
veloped into the extension movement in the 
United States. The year was 1894. Com- 
pared to these days there was a mere hand- 
ful of them. They were fired with en- 
thusiasm, carrying what they had been 
learning out to the farm. They reasoned 
that if simple experiments conducted at the 
state experiment station were demonstrated 
on the home farm by a student who was fa- 
miliar with them, and that if simple tests 
of variety of field crops were made, those 
best suited to a section would be ascer- 
tained, and great good would result. They 
formed a “co-operative students’ union” for 
such work, elected a board of officers and 
started the work. The first year they had 
an appropriation from the college of $50 for 
meeting freight, express and postage bills. 

The officers gave their time and labor 
without charge. The college and station 
furnished the seeds. The work grew, and 
$150 was turned over to the boys the second 
year. In a short time so extensive had be- 
come this movement that the experiment 
station took it over and placed it under a 
department chief, who devoted his entire 
time to this extensive service. Thus what 
has today developed into -the third member 
of the general scheme of agricultural edu- 
cation was conceived, and,nursed through 
infancy, by a few agriculturally-inspired 
young men just out of their teens. If even 
nothing else had been accomplished, that 
work started so simply and unostentatiously 
has been of great enough value to the world 
to justify every cent heretofore appropriated 
to the support of the Ohio agricultural col- 
lege. Investment in young men pays. 


Provide for Community Meetings 


Too frequently a farm community loses 
out because it does not have a proper place 
in which to hold meetings or gatherings. 
In the summer time, of course, picnic 
grounds and natural amphitheaters by a 
lake or woods answer the purpose quite well, 
but for at least nine months of the year an 
inside gathering place is essential for each 
community. 

This meeting place may be a special but 
cheaply constructed building, centrally lo- 
cated, or it may be a hall with adjacent 
rooms in some large building which may be 
taken over by those in charge of administer- 
ing community affairs. To stimulate the 
growth of interest in meeting places of this 
kind the Canadian legislature just recently 
provided for partial costs in the construc- 
tion of community buildings. Why shouldn’t 
the same thing be done in New York and 
other states? 

The army realized that gathering places 
where the men could have serious and 
recreational entertainment was vitally im- 
portant if they were to be well trained for 
co-operative and united effort. So important 
was this that the war department put up 
small meeting halls, built platforms and 
stages and originated a special division in 
the army with a brigadier general at the 
head, to look after this matter. There is 
no question but what it was the spirit in 
American soldiers that made them vic- 
torious. 

The need of this same binding spirit of 
fellowship is just as great to make agricul- 
ture a staple business. The only difference, 
and perhaps an unfortunate one, too, is that 


there is no time limit. The way to do this 
is through exchange of ideas and reception 
of new ones from outside the community, 
and so there must be an accessible meetng 
place. Many sections already have separate 
community buildings or share a part of some 
other building, but most communities are in 
need of such a place. Winter is coming on 
with the long cold months just ahead. In 
some cases the grange hall is large enough 
to be used as a public gathering place, but 
don’t forget the advisability of a community 
building with its reading rooms, kitchenette 
and hall for dramatics and recitals. 


Turn About Is Fair Play 


Thanks to the high prices you receive for 
your product, Mr Manufacturer, you are 
making lots of money. As part of their 
share of such profits, your employees exact 
high wages. Yet both of you complain at 
the cost of food. 

Neither of you realize that food prices are 
governed largely by the margins due to 
faulty distribution through too many middle- 
men. You want a vast increase in crops, so 
that food will be cheap. 

Therefore you combine with other inter- 
ests to induce congress to start subsidizing 
thousands of new farms at an expense to 
taxpayers of fully $500,000,000. The estab- 
lished farmers who oppose your plan, you de- 
nounce as selfish. 

But what a holler you and your employees 
would put up if the thing were reversed! 
Suppose ‘consumers of your goods—paper, 
shoes, watches, clothing, etc—resent the 
high prices you charge for your own product. 
They induce congress to start with $500,- 
000,000 upon the policy of establishing new 
plants right beside your and other factories, 
with schools to train the operatives. These 
subsidized plants sell at half your prices, 
forcing you into insolvency and your em- 
ployees to accept whatever pittance they can 
earn elsewhere. 


An Evil That Needs Correction 


“One of my best cows was shot by an 
ynknown hunter and died the next day.” 
That is a recent report that comes to us. 
Before the season is over scores of others 
will tell how cows, horses, sheep, pigs, 
chickens have been killed, how fruit: and 
other produce have been stolen, how farms 
have been hunted over, game killed, and 
injury done by lawless hunters who disobey 
the law and impose on farmers as if land 
owners were without rights and land be- 
longed to these irresponsible gunmen. 

You have the law, many say. The law 
was made by gamesters for gamesters. 
There is no more reason for requiring farm- 
ers to post their lands than for storekeep- 
ers to post their buildings. Game belongs 
to the folks on whose land !t was hatched 
and on which land it reached maturity. The 
town or city man has no more right to take 
it or kill that game without permission than 
a country man to enter a garage and drive 
off with another man’s car; or to take books 
from his library table; or goods off of his 
grocery shelves. Yet continually these pro- 
fessional hunters trespass on farm lands 
and shoot and kill whatever flies before 
them: Shame on such a law! Shame on 
lawmakers who permit it! 


Timber Cut in Late Fall and winter 
seasons more slowly and with less checking 
than during the warmer months, and when 
proper storage or handling is impracticable, 
winter cutting is best. 


Form of Lime to Use—This should depend 
largely upon relative costs, the one that can 
be laid down at the farm cheapest being the 
one to select if an equivalent amount of 
calcium and magnesium can be obtained. 
Because of its convenience and safety, pref- 
erence may be given ground limestone, if 
other things are equal. 
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The “3% Loan” Scheme Revived 


INDUCES DEPOSITS BY OFFERS OF LOANS 
AT LOW RATES—NO TELLING WHEN, IF 
EVER, THE DEPOSITOR MAY RECEIVE A 
LOAN——-SACRIFICES DEPOSITORS MAKE 
WHEN THEY GO IN—PREVIOUWS AT- 
TEMPTS AT THIS SCHEME DISASTROUS, 
EXCEPT TO PROMOTERS AND AGENTS, 


National Mercantile Co of Vancouver, 
Standard Home Co of Birmingham; Empire 
Realty & Mortgage Co. of Nashville, gand 
other installment-deposit loan concerns, were 
fully exposed in this column five years ago. 
Afterward they were put out of business 
vy Uncle Sam, but before their ending they 
had raked in millions of dollars. Their de- 
positors got back only a few cents on the 
dollar, if anything. The Nebraska supreme 
court closed out Nebraska Home Co as a 
lottery, a fake, a swindle, against public 
policy. In all those instances agents and 
solicitors who roped in the depositors thereby 
pocketed fat commissions, while the pro- 
moters or conductors also profited enormously 
out of the large forfeits by depositors. Thou- 
sands of farmers were victimized before 
American Agriculturist’s expose stopped the 
game. The general plan of these schemes 
originated in England many years ago with 
a man who died imsane. It failed there 
miserably after thousanas of people had 
parted with what aggregated vast sums. 
Certain phases of this plan were revived a 
while ago by the so-called Co-operative 
League of Pittsburgh. Soon after, it was 
imitated by the Home builders’ union of 
Pittsburgh. Newest of all is United home 
builders of Dallas. Pennsylvania's state 
commissioner of banking has the case of the 
Home builders’ union now pending in the 
Alleghany county courts, and now is investi- 
gating the Co-operative League. It is not 
even incorporated, but like the Dallas outfit, 
simply recorded a paper showing how it 
proposes to operate. 


1. You pay $10 and forfeit that sum 
for agreeing to deposit $10 monthly 
for 100 months, You agree to forfeit 
your first three deposits of $10 each. 
You agree to forfeit $1 out of each of 
your next five deposits of $10. Thus 
after you have parted with $90, you 
may have $45 to your credit in this 
queer “banking.” 

2. When your deposits reach $60, 
although you cannot withdraw any of 
your own cash, if then you quit, the 
bank says it will give you its note for 
$13.50 at 2% per annum due in 100 
months fgom date of your first deposit. 
Safe enough—for the bank that re- 
ceived your other $46.50! 

3. When your deposits reach $80, 
the bank becomes more “liberal?” It 
then will lend you $22.50 at 6% out of 
your own $80, retaining the balance 


as its “security!” No risk to the 
bank since it received your other 
$57.50! 


4. If you stop making your monthly 
deposits before they reach $150, you 
may lose all you put in. When your 
deposit does reach $150, if you wish 
to quit, you can call for $75. The 
bank will pay you this sum, IF the 
fund set aside for the purpose con- 
tains that much cash. The other $75 
out of your own $150, you sacrifice. 
Pretty slick, isn’t it? 

5. After your deposits reach $50 
you become “ELIGIBLE” to borrow 
on amply secured first mortgage on 
real estate, if you continue putting up 
$10 monthly. But you can’t get your 
loan until all those ahead of you in 
your series have gotten their loans. 
When that time will arrive no “mor- 
tal critter” can tell; it depends largely 
upon whether enough money is 


deposited by those who come 
after you. The Nebraska su- 
Preme court found that depositor 


No 1000 in the Nebraska Home Co 
might have to wait a little matter of 
0) years for even a “smell” at a loan! 

The above paragraphs 1 to 5 touch 
briefly upon some features of the Co- 
operative League’s method. On March 
18, 1919, it claimed to have “written 
business” or contracts amounting to 
$2,535,250. On April 11, 1919, it re- 
Ported mortgages for $92,300, cash in 
banks $8,529.25. Its circular received 
in August, advertises in big type “un- 
Préecedented success, $4,000,000 busi- 
hess written.” Does this mean that 
400 depositors ha@ started in to de- 
Dosit $10 a month in expectation of 
Setting a loan in the sweet bye-and- 
bye? If so, the concern is taking in 
000 a month. No wonder the 
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saa Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or ciaim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
eents for postage; (2) aise inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 

* showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
a personal answer by mail is desired should 
ench be accompanied by one dollar ($1). 

No charge whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's questions, 

whether on law, veterinary, or, other subject. 
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United Home Builders, in soliciting 
for agents, writes: “If you want to 
make money, here is the best chance 
of your life.” 

The depositor is required to sign an 
application blank stating that he has 
read, understands and “accepts all the 
terms and conditions” of the printed 
contract. Yet it is so long, involved 
and complicated that profoundly con- 
centrated study is required for its full 
comprehension. 

Keep out of all such schemes. They 
should not be confused with legiti- 
mate banking or with legitimate build- 
ing-and-loan associations. The latter 
are under strict supervision by state 
or nation, which is not true of these 
installment-deposit-loan schemes. 


Besides losing money invested in 
shares of some of the many new au- 
tomobile concerns that have been 
Widely promoted only to fail, persons 
who bought their cars now find it im- 
possible to get new parts to replace 
broken ones. This is pretty tough. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Success of Federal Loan System 


Over 100,000 farmers have bor- 
rowed over $250,000,000 through the 
federal farm loan system, according 
to its latest report. The average sum 
borrowed per farmer ‘is $2500 secured 
by first mortgage on the farm owned 
and operated by the borrower. The 
rate of interest was 5% at first, but 
within the year was advanced to 
544%. Each borrower pays‘a small 
amount on the principal, so that the 
total payment of $65 per year per 
$1000 pays off the debt by the time 
the note is due at the end of 35 years, 
besides paying all the interest charges 
meanwhile. 

In August nearly $9,000,000 were 
loaned to 2945 farmers. The federal 
land bank of Louisville in August 
closed loans amounting to $700,200 in 
its district No 4, which includes Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
The second land bank district in- 
cludes Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and West Virginia 
with the bank at Baltimore, which in 
August closed $524,400 in loans. The 
first federal land bank district com- 
prises New Jersey, New York and 
New England in charge of the land 
bank at Springfield which closed 
$562,850 during August. 

Up to August 31, interest and a- 
mortization payments due by bor- 
rowers to the banks amounted to 
$11,409,722. Of this amount all but 
$157,054, or % 10% had -been paid, 
and of this sum $77,528 represents 
instalments which had only become 
due during the month. 


Excellent Leaf Tobacco Crop 
[From Page 8.] 


bacco, but heavy leaf in its various 
forms and went for the most part to 
the U K and France, although ex- 
ports widely distributed in practically 
every country in the old world. The 
value of all the unmanufactured leaf 
exported in seven months exceeded 
132 million dollars. 

Foreign cigar wrappers stored in 
government warehouses to be subse- 
quently withdrawn amounted to 5,231,- 
000 Ibs at the close of July compared 
with 3,037,000 Ibs one year ago. 

CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO SUPPLIES 
[! millions and tenths of millions of pounds.) 


Wrapper 
Us imports 
crop fiscal yr 
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You Wouldn’t Haul Crops 


to town on your back and yet you unneces- 
sarily break your back doing a lot of odd chores 
around the farm such as sawing wood, turning 
the grindstone, pumping water for the live- 
stock, etc., and let your wife and girls wear 
themselves out over the wash-tub, churn, and 
separator. Drudgery of this sort was absolutely 

- necessary on the farm once upon a time— but 
times have changed. 

There is no need to let these little jobs take 
the joy out of life, because an International 
Kerosene Engine will perform all of these tasks 
—and a lot more, besides—doing the work 
much faster and more cheaply, to say nothing 
of doing it better than it could be done by hand. 
These engines deliver steady, uniform power — 
they never lag — so any machine that they operate 
works to the best possible advantage. There are 
three sizes—1%, 3, and 6-h. p. engines. 

The 1% and 3-h. p. engines are the all-around 
*‘chore boys” while the 6-h. p. engine is the de- 
pendable “‘man about the farm’’. It does work that 
a dozen hired men couldn’t do, such as shelling corn 
at the rate of {rom 1,000 to 1,500 bushels a day, bal- 
ing 15 to 20 tons of hay in a day, grinding feed at 
the rate of from 5 to 25 bushels an hour, and thresh- 
ing 20 to 40 bushels of wheat an hour (operating a 
Sterling thresher). 

Shall we mail you a catalogue and tell you where 
you can see an International Engine? 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
‘ OF AMERICA inc 
CHICAGO UGA 
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BEST FARM SHOE MADE 


Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tannage wil! best resist action of the manure. We spare no 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm Shoe on the market; We send them to you on approval, at our expense 
and at our risk. d no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 
on arrival of your shoes. They cost you absolutely nothing; if they 
are not as we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. 
Your money back without any delay. Ask for catalog: 

— HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. 8. *""" 


Send one pair, Grade...........-.. 


; I am buying them on approval—my money back if I want it. 









Stzes 6 to 12 
Black, Brown 





Grade A Sewed - - , 
Grade B Standard Screwed $5.00 » Name -.--------.-------------------------Color.--.--.------- 
Grade C Standard Screwed ’ 


i i i She tnthaduscustthinndes scubpeennns 
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Have You Anything to Sell, 
Rent or Exchange? 


Use The American Agriculturist FARMERS’ EX- 
CHANGE. You reach through this profitable advertising 
department thousands of farm folks who are in the market 
for things you may have to sell, rent or exchange. The 
Farmers’ Exchange will help you secure help or get work. 
It is a business department that is of big value. Only 
5 cents a word. 





American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 






























Do it with a Disston Buck 
Saw—lIt’s Easier 


Disston Buck Saws are known all over Amer- 
ica for the way they saw wood. 
Finest steel in the blade—Disston Crucible 
* Steel, made in the Disston plant. You can tell 
by the way it “‘sings’’ how keen its teeth are. 
For the wood-sawing you have to do—get a 





Disston. It will make it easier for you—fewer 
strokes to get through. 

You can feel the Disston bite in; clean and 
sure—no slipping and glidinc—and you don’t 
have to put so much weight on it to get through. 

You can get Disston Sawe at any good hard- 
ware store—many of them cpecialize on Diss- 


tons exclusively. 

Send today for free cop: 
and Tools for the Farm.” 
tion of value to you. 


of “‘Disston Saws 
It contains informa- 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


**America’s Longest Netablished Makers of Hand Saws, 
Cress-Cut Saws, Band Saws, Cireular Saws and Tools’* 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. § 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canade 


DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years — and Growing Faster Every Year 








You 
Ship 


Before you ship your furs elsewhere, 
send us a postal card for our price list. 
It will pay you. Costs only acent to find 
out. You will be astonished at the prices 
we pay. Send quick. We need shipments 


now and will pay you well for your pelts. 


Those desiring to ship at once can do so in con- 
fidence. We guarantee highest prices and liberal 
atsortments. Our 33 years experience is your 


protection. « 
Prices are soaring high right PRICE 
) FB RS & 


now. This means we can pay 
FREE 


you more than ever, before 
WRITE 


Ship immediately or serd for 
Act quick ! 
TODAY 


N.Sobel. Inc. 
22 West 27" St. 
Dept 27-New York 








Free Fur Book, Supply Catal 

yt Reporte, Shipping fo RH Postal ~ 
us rin, em. pec. 

fraps and all supplies. Write to = 


Jaylor 


FUR EXCHANGE 


Free Fur Book shows animals in color. 
Tells how, where and when to trap—best 
sets. baits to use, etc. 

FE. Cc. TAYLOR FUR £0. 


785 Par Exchange Building, ST. LOUIS, MO., 











. 
Mushroom Growing 
By B. M. Duggar 

HIN beginner will find this book a complete 
guide to success if he will follow directio 
and observe the precautions plainiy stated. The 

ri ( grower will receive many valuable 
hints and new ideas. The information contained 
in this book ig reliable. definite, up-to-date and 
comprehensive. It should be in the hands of 
everyone that grows or contemplates growing 
mushrooms. Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 260 pages. 
Cloth, Net $1.60, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 











RAPPERS 


The name SUMMERFIELD 
assures you of 
A SQUARE DEAL 


Get the most money for your season’s 

catch. Ship us your furs—you'll get 

absolutely honest grading, and your 
money will be sent same day. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


For 47 years square dealing has built our 
reputation. Ask the oldest trapper. He’ll 
tell you, 

Write now for our reliable prices, supply 
catalogue, and free shipping tags. Pa 

SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. 
Dept. 185 St. Louis, Me. 
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Winner in County Exhibits at New York State Fair 


This attractive booth of the Cayuga county 


honors at the recent New York state 


farm bureau won first 
fair in the competitive contest open 


to farm bureaus of the state. Itshows well the excellence of the dairy and 
farm products raised in this splendid county and is a credit to the 
manager, E,. C, Weatherly, and the members of the farm bureau asso- 


ciation. 
NEW JERSEY 


Form Limestone Company 

Members of the Sussex county farm 
bureau in New Jersey have done a 
good piece of co-operative work in the’ 
recently formed Farmers’ co-operative 
limestone company. This business is 
capitalized at $10,000 and half of the 
capital stock has already been paid. 
No one but the farmers have been al- 
lowed to buy the shares which have a 
par value of $50 each, and no farmer 
can own more than two shares. 

A committee of these Sussex county 
farmers selected a site for the crusher 
and after choosing the best source of 
limestone rock, drew up the plans and 
incorporated the association. The ma- 
chinery, buildings, etc are at a gross 
cost of about $4600. 

The plant will have a -capacity of 
three tons an hour and will be pro- 
vided with a storage bin of 500 tons 
capacity. The limestone ledge has 
been leased on a 49-year contract at a 
royalty of 7'+ cents aton. If all goes 
well, the limestone will be sold for 
less than $3 a ton. 


Crowds Out for Trenton Fair 
[From Page 5.] 

sibly to the increase of 46% in prize 
money over last season, and to the 
special inducements offered by the 
American Duroc Jersey swine 
breeders’ association and the Chester 
White record association. The many 
entries in the popular’ Berkshire 
classes brought quite keen competi- 
tion, and the Duroc Jersey classes 
were larger than usual, as has been 
the case at practically all of the re- 
cent eastern fairs. Sheep also took a 
boost this season with 2% more 
money offered in this department. 
Hampshire, Oxford Down and Cots- 
wold breeds were well represented, 
the national a-sociations for these 
breeds offering special ribbons for the 
best showing. 

Biggest Poultry Show in State 

The poultry department in _ its 
special building, now two years old, 
was larger by ™O fowls than last 
season, over 1500 birds being entered 
in the various fancy and _ utility 
classes. White Leghorn, Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte and Rhode Island 
Red were the breeds most largely rep- 
resented in the individual classes, 
while pens of utility fowls showed 
the groupings of tyvical farm flocks. 
The splendid work being done by the 
Vineland egg laying contest in pro- 
ducing and selecting fowls for the pro- 
motion of the business in the state 
was shown in an attractive exhibit. 

The number of the exhibits in the 
fruit department were small com- 
pared with those which might have 
been shown to revresent the horticul- 
tural wealth of the state: their qual- 
ity, however, was excellent. In many 
ways this has been a poor season for 
fruit in New Jersey with the result 
that entries promised did not ma- 
terialize. The apples, ,pears and 
peaches were a credit to the exhibi- 
tors and the grapes, in plate entries 
filling two entire tables, might have 
run away with honors in any com- 
mercial grape section of the country. 

The display of farm  products— 
grain, squash, beans, corn, lettuce, 
pumpkins and potatoes—again proved 
New Jersey to be one of the best mar- 
ket garden states in the East. The 
excellence of New Jersey potatoes was 
not shown at the fair in number of 
entries, more exhibits being necessary 
to make competition as keen as it 
should be among the many famous 
potato growers who annually harvest 
such a fine product. Here again, the 
season had something to do in curb- 
ing the number of entries for New 
Jersey has suffered heavily in some 
areas along with other potato grow- 
ing sections. 

Splendid Work of Boys and Girls 


The boys and girls made a big 
showing at the fair this year, with 


the achievement members of every 
agricultural county represented in 
some form of activity. The farm boys 
judged dairy cattle, hogs, poultry, 
corn and vegetables in competitive 
groups, while the girls gave demon- 
strations in the art of preparing good 
eatables, sewing and household work. 
Morris county, N J, is the leader with 
1305 members in number of farm girls 
enlisted in the home economic work 
under direction of the New Jersey 
state coliege of agriculture, while 
Ocean county comes next with {52. 
There are 7597 young ladies enrolled 
in this work in the state. The canning 
demonstration work at the fair with 
representative groups from the va- 
rious counties taking their turn was 
a tribute to the splendid progress 
which has been made this last season 
in the state. 

Exhibits by the New Jersey state 
department of conservation and de- 
velopment showed the drive under 
way to rid the state of mosquitoes 
and improved New Jersey’s natural 
resources. The federal department of 
agriculture had a good array of 
models purposing to show economic 
control of insect pests, including 
grasshoppers, and care of farm crops 
and supplies temporarily held on the 
farm. Largé aquaria with live speci- 
mens of game fish found in New Jer- 
sey lakes and streams, shown by the 
state department of fisheries, attracted 
many of the _ visitors. Lovers of 
flowers found a big showing of home 
and greenhouse plants and flowers in 
the horticultural building. 


NEW YORK 


Good Potatoes in Prospect 
A, A, DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 
Silo filling is in active progress. 
Corn immense in size and numerous 
in acreage. Potatoes are yielding 
quite well and no complaint of rot- 
ting, as the tops are green and still 
growing. Squashes and pumpkins 
have done well. Farmers have some 
pumpkins to feed to their stock, and 
they are extremely pleased as pastur- 
age is dried and all gone. Very dry 
weather has prevaild for weeks, so 
much so that winter grain has not 
come up well, but a recent rain did 
a lot of good and was a great relief 
to those whose wells and springs were 
dry or partly so, as water had to be 
drawn from neighboring creeks for 
home consumption and stock. 
Apples are scarce and sell for 50 
cents a peck. Peaches selling in the 
local markets for 3 cents each and 
not very much size to them. Some 
folks who have peach trees have @ 
few peaches, and grapes are quite 
plentiful in some vicinities. Although 
there is little fruit, there are large 
quantities of garden roots,. cabbages, 
turnips, beans, etc, for winter use. 


Allegany Co — Potatoes have 
dropped to $1 p bu. They are rotting 
very. badly on gravelly ground. Oats 
very poor; buckwheat a good crop, 
also barley. Fall pasture is very short, 
chestnuts a big crop, selling for 3c 
p lb. Peaches are $4.25 p bu. 

Jefferson Co—Plowing has begun; 
threshing and corn cutting under 
way. Grain did not turn out well, but 
corn is an extra crop. Silos are well 
filled. Hay brings $20, butter (#0 to 
tile p Ib, eggs 52c p doz, potatoes 
$2.50 p bu. Help is scarce. Apples 
only in a few orchards, and price in 
the store is $1 p pk. An abundance 
of garden truck and berries. Milk 
$3.13 p 100 Ibs for 3% at the F. R- 
Baumert Co. 

Schenectady Co—The season is twe 
or three weeks later than usual. Corn 
is maturing slowly, although a very 
good crop if the frost does not injure 
it. Silos are being filled. Potatoes 
are generally a light crop, especially 
the early ones. Rye and oats are not 
yielding well, ard less rye than usual 
is being sowed titis fall. Considerable 
farm property is changing hands, es 
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city property for farms.—[S. W. C. 


DELAWARE 
Delaware Farm Gleanings 


KARL THOMPSON 

Farmers in Delaware are werking 
on the corn crop. Those who planted 
early are cutting and placing im 
shocks. -The condition of the corn 
fodder will make a gemreral shortage 
of rough feed, which wil?f have to be 
replaced by clover and other hay 
crops, Which have been’ good ‘this 
year. Hog cholera made appearance 
around Milford,-Del, and killed\some 
of the finest pigs. 

In Milton, where there are three 
canning houses, only one fis running, 
and the pack will be short. The 
firm will not pay the price for toma- 
toes that growers are asking. Other 
large canning houses will not pack 
anything but Tima aygd butter beans. 
The crop of beans is the smallest in 
manv years, 

Tomatoes, which had been selling 
at $1 to $1.25 a five-eighth basket, have 
crop is very short and demand is brisk 
cropis very short and demand is brisk 
for shipment. 





Sussex County Farm Notes 
1. ke 

Tomatoes which were selling at 66 
cents @ %-bushel basket in central 
Delaware now bring 70 to 75 cents a 
basket. The late tomatoes are com- 
ing in and far surpasses the early 
ones, both in quantity and quality. 

Farmers of this section have begun 
to dig sweet potatoes. The local yield 
promises to be the largest known. A. 
J. Caskins claims he will realize 3000 
baskets from 10 acres, an average of 
300 baskets to the acre. 

Owing to a ruling by the govern- 
ment concerning the storing of vege- 
tables for a profit, a great many brok- 
ers will not buy sweet potatoes and 
store them as in former years, but will 
let ‘he Deleware farmers store them 
and buy later, Already some of the 
famers have negotiated with the 
brokers to rent their storage houses. 

The nine state fair champions of 
the Delaware boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
who were awarded free trips to 
Springfield, Mass, have returned home 
bringing with them 12 medals and a 
registered Jersey heifer, valued at 


$150, the most valuable prize which 
they won. The prize-winners took 
part in corn, cattle and garment judg- 


ing, and other contests held under the 
auspices of the state fair. 


MARYLAND 
Farmers Study Grain 


INA LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 

A fine demonstration of grain grad- 
ing was recently given at the office of 
Farm Agent Smith, under direction 
of the federal grain’ supervisor, 
Harold Anderson. By means of de- 
vices used for wheat grading in grain 
standardization centers the follosing 
are the requirements: wheat to grade 
number 1 should weigh # pounds a 


bushel; number 2, 58 pounds; num- 
ber 3, 56° pounds; and number 4; 54 
pounds. The average percent of 
moisture in number 1 wheat is about 
131% for this section of Maryland; 
number 2, about 14%; number 3, 
14'.%; amd number 4, 1544%. 


Mir Anderson explained the method 
of taking grain samples from wagons 
and ears by the use of the “probe,” 
and stated that no samples were rep- 
resentative unless they contained at 
least two quarts. He also explained 
“dockage” in wheat and demonstrated 
the equipment used in separating 
“dockage,” using a set of perforated 
metal hand sieves and a small wheat 
tester or device for removing barley, 
oats, pieces of straw or other coarse 
matter. In making the moisture test, 
a sample of wheat weighing 5914 
pounds contained 13% moisture. 
Charts and samples of seed wheat 
were used to show the different 
ie of Maryland varieties of 
wheat. 

This year’s crop of yellow corn will 
equal the best records made during 
any previous year. ‘The fodder,’ al- 
though not so tall as in former years, 
is weighed down with large ears, 
which average more to a single hill 
than for many seasons. The weather 
gave the corn a chance to mature be- 
fore dying off and prevented it from 
being shriveled and smiall-grained. 
Farmers are paying from $3.50 to $4 
a day for corn cutting. Others are 
Paying 15 cents a shock, and as men 
can cut from 40 to 50 shocks a day, 
they make $6.50 to $7 a day. Even 
at these prices, laborers are scarce. 


The Eastern Shore district of Mary- 
land has suffered from wet weather. 
As late as Oct 1, some farmers were 
just cutting hay. Threshing hardly 
completed, and about half to three- 
quarters of a crop. Immense piles 
(not stacks) of straw, but likewise 
big piles of wheat in the sheaf unfit 
for threshing. Tomatoes, ordinarily 
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pecially within a radius of § miles of 
Schenectady; many desirous to trade 
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Cletrac Tank-Type Tractor runs on metal 

tracks like a locomotive. Six wheels, three 

on each side, carry the entire weight of the 

machine and run on the endless tracks which 

are laid down and picked up as the Cletrac 
goes along. 


This distinctive and efhcient type of construc- 
tion enables the Cletrac to go practically any- 
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The Trioks Sieo Pininie 


The power isn’t wasted propelling the tractor. 
It goes into the “pull” on the implement. 


And the tracks being broad, distribute the weight 
of the Cletrac as snow shoes distribute a man’s 
weight. Think what that means in the prepara- 
tion of yourseed bed. Think what a tremendous 
advantage it gives you on hilly ground. Think 
of the extra power and the lower upkeep under 


where. No matter hard conditions. 
what the soil cond- Th Cleveland Tractor Co. tisk cf the greater 


tions, it runs on its 
tracks—nothing stops 
it. 


19007 Euclid Avenue 


Largest manufacturers of tank-type tractors in the world 


speed and the easier 


Cleveland, Ohio Rensiline. 


See your Cletrac 


It doesn’t have to . dealer today. Early 
expend extra energy ordering is important. 
to push itself along. Write for the illustrated 


This saves power, TANK- TYPE TRACTOR booklet “Selecting Your 


saves fuel, saves time. 


(Formerly known as the **Cleveland Tractor’"} Tractor”’. 
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in boosting Prices for Raw Furs. 





1919 prices will make other years iook like 30 cents 


The 1919 Pfaelzer prices, liberal assortments and quick money will take you off your 
feet. They will open your eyes. They will establish a record, for we must satisfy 
the tremendows demand for Raw Furs and we must have them quick. Therefore, 
hurry your first 1919 shipment to the House of Pfaelzer. Write for the Pfaelzer 
price list, but ship anyway. The House of Pfaelzer will let you run no risk. The 
Pfaelzer guarantee of top prices and liberal grading is your absolute protection. New 
York is the world’s fur headquarters and the House of Pfaelzer is New York’s ‘leader 


M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. Meniers Raw Fer Naschenes Aecocinnes 


charge no commission—pay all tra 
charges and send money.same day furs arrive. 










































































30 East 42nd Street 








It’s Carbide Gas that 
Lights the Panama Canal 


RECIOUS aillions of shipping pass 
through the Panama Canal. 
possible safeguard protects it. 
the light that makes passage risk-free is 
Carbide Gas—simple, dependable, brilliant. 


These same wonderful qualities have 
made Carbide Gas the lighting standard 
for over a quarter of a million country 
homes.“ They make their own gas from 
Union Carbide and water—use it to light 
their houses and barns, to cook their meals. 


The story of Union Carbide reads like 
magic—the white magic of the brightest 
and softest light known. ; 


| We will gladly send you an interest- 
ing new booklet if you will say the word. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 





Every 
And 


New York 
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GRIND YOUR FEED 
FILL YOUR SILO 


Ward Work-a-Ford 


Can be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 


Chevrolet 490 cars and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 
i a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 
and you might as well save your money and use it to 
do all your farm work. No wear on tires or trans- 
mission. Hooks up in 3 minutes. No permanent 
attachment to car. Cannot injure car or engine. 
Friction Cluteh Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor, run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Moneyback 
if not satisfied. Ask for circular and special price. 


WARD MFG. CO., 2064 WN St., Lincoln, Neh. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 

wiil cost you less (han to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our iustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
sate dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, etc. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 

; also fur garments remod- 


red. 
You can have either book by sending! 
our correct address naming which, or 
th books if you need both. Address 
e Cros Frisian Fur Com 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, Y. 














Rural Improvement 
By F. A. Waugh 
E V=ry rural district needs better roads, better 
school beildings and grounds, better farni 
Planning, better public buildings, more play 
grounds, and the other conveniences and embellisa- 
ments which the cities always have, but which the 
country usually lacks. The present book explains 
clearly just what these requirements are and how 
to get the work done, 
Illustrated. &x7 inches. 320 pages. Cloth. 
Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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\New Book on 


Fillers 


New fokier tells how “‘Silverized Silage” 
brings maximum yield from dairy cows— 

puts weight on fat stock. ‘‘Ohio’*-Cut sil 
fs better —cut clean—packs air-tight in 
the silo—avoids air pockets—mold-proof, Get 
the facts about Silver's **Ohio’* Silo Fillers and 
Feed Cutters, used by Experiment Stations every- 

for 
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@ main crop, are a complete failure. 
One farmer told me he usually has 
500 to S00 baskets, and this year has 
100. They are selling to local can- 
neries for 75c to $1 the basket. Fall 
plowing,and discing of stubble now 
going on with ground dry for the first 
time. Much wheat will be sowed this 
week. The gospel of good _ seed 
beds is sadly lacking. A majority 
consider the job well done by discing 
the corn stubble, following with the 
spring tooth and then the drill—a 
seed bed perhaps 4 inches deep. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Potatoes at Allentown Fair 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Including nearly 300 half+bushel 
baskets, special exhibits and collec- 
tion displays of potatoes, the famous 
Lehigh potato growing belt fairly sur- 
passed itself at the great Allentown 
fair. Contrary to predictions of a 
searcity of exhibitors and high-grade 
potatoes, there were more varieties 
shown in eompetition than at pre« 
vious fairs. The long rows of baskets 
arranged on tables in the agricultural 
building were inspected by an “army” 
of farmers. There was a constant 
exchange of questions and exper- 
iences. 

While many varieties shown con- 
sisted of old and true kinds, the later 
introductions also were in frequent 
evidence. In this connection it might 
be stated that the sweepstake prize, 
including a silver cup, was placed 
upon a championship. basket of 
Dibble’s Russet potatoes. This com- 
paratively new variety is being grown 
quite extensively in thjs potato dis- 
trict with quite satisfactory results. 

Plump form, white flesh and russet 
skin, together with hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness and good quality have won 
much praise for this variety. A dis- 
play of a dozen or more Blue Victor 
potatoes proved that this old-time 
variety is again popular and that it 
is being grown in a clean, smooth 
form, and in large quantities. 

The growers are now harvesting 
their potatoes. A comparative small 
proportion of the crop is being 
shipped. Buyers are offering $1.25 to 
$1.75 a bushel, free on board cars, 
the latter price being paid for extra 
fancy white and well-graded potatoes. 


Adams Co—Much autumn grain is 
being sown and corn cut. Winter har- 
vest of apples will be dore during 
Oct; better promise than lest year. 
Help is scarce and wages start at 35 to 
40c p hour as against 30 to 35c a year 
ago. Pickers get 5 to tic a bu as 
against 4 to 5c last year. Road con- 
tracts have been made late and 
promise to interfere with the labor 
supply and transportation of the crop. 
The season has been favorable to the 
growth of crops of all kinds. Wheat 
is $2.22 p bu, oats Tic, potatoes $1.75. 


OHIO 
Ohio Has More Farm Trucks 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Lorain county, O, the seat of the 
Farmers’ co-operative dairy company 
leads all other counties of the state in 
number of motor trucks on the farms, 
the total being 91. While the use of 
motor trucks on Ohio farms is grow- 
ing, it has not made as much prog- 
ress as the tractor. A survey of the 
State just completed by Sec N. E. 
Shaw of the state board of agricul- 
ture shows that the motor. trucks 
number 2229, of which 1141 are of one 
type. The other trucks are divided 
among 54 makes, 

‘When the survey of farm tractors 
was taken a year ago, it was found 
that there were 427!) in use. There 
has been a large increase during the 


past year, but no data has been col- 
lected by the state. The greatest 
number of trucks is in northeastern 
Ohio, in the vicinity of Cleveland and 
in southwestern Ohio near Cincinna- 
ti. Franklin and other central Ohio 
counties, supplying the Columbus 
markets show a big truck increase. 

Managers of interurban railroads 
are beginning to feel the inroads of 
the farm trucks and effort is being 
made by several roads to have the 
freight rates increased in order to 
make up for the falling off of busi- 
ness. The spread of good roads is a 
prominent factor in the increase in 
the number of tracks and automo- 
biles. 

Corn cutting is progressing through- 
out the state with considerable speed, 
when the shortage of farm help is 
taken into account. Farmers who 
tried city help in corn harvest have 
been disappoihted in the majority of 
cases, 


. ._Paulding Co—Most corn intended to 
be cut is in shock; no frost as yet. 
Wheat sowing is the business of the 
day. It has been so dry in this sec- 
tion that wheat seeding was late. 
Corn is a fair crop and ripe. Potatoes 
not good. Alsike clover very good. 
Red clover seeded fairly well; it sells 
at $28 p bu. Apples and most other 
fruits are not good. Hog market 
offers $6 p 100 Ibs; other live stock 
bringing good prices. 

Medina Co—Wheat sowing and silo 
filling is in full sway. Corn is extra 
well cared for. Tobacco is a good 
average crop and mostly hung. Late 
potatoes look better since recent rains, 
but_a reduced acreage. Pastures up 
to the average. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


More Wheat Raised—Raising wheat 
in W Va, which had been abandoned 
by many farmers because they could 
derive more profit from other crops, 
is coming back into its own. Harri- 
son County .is a~- striking. instance. 
Two years ago it was difficult to find 
a farmer who raised wheat, now w% 
of the farmers are growing this crop. 

Soldiers Study Farming—Of the 200 
partially disabled soldiers assigned to 
W Va univ for training, the majority 
will take up agriculture’ A few were 
at the univ a month before the open- 
ing of col, doing considerable class 
and field work. All will receive intens- 
ive training in practical and theoreti- 
cal agriculture. 

More Threshers Needed—The eam- 
paign for larger wheat acreage and 
improved methods of culture by the 
Marion Co farm bureau so increased 
wheat production this year the addi- 
tion threshers were necessary. H. B. 
Amos and other Paw Paw district 
farmers bought a machine. Another 
machine was bought by F. E. Heck, 
which will be operated under a part- 
nership agreement. 


Grange for Packer Control 

Unlike the Kenyon-Anderson bill, 
which provides for the cancellation 
and forfeiture of licenses to do busi- 
ness and a federal receivership, de- 
stroying private property, the Grange 
bill provides that any and all com- 
plaints.against a packer concern shall 
be heard and determined by a special 
commission and the subsequent issu- 
ance of such orders by it as the evi- 
dence may justify. This is conditioned 
upon the continuance of the packers’ 
business by the packer concern ex- 
actly as ordered by the commission; 
subject to heavy criminal penalties for 
failure to obey. Adjudication in the 
proper courts of such questions as 
may arise, while, and not before, the 
remedy applied by the commission, is 
taking effect. No government owner- 

ship is possible under its provisions. 
f 
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The “Iron Horse” or Tractor Base 
Here’s the first appearance of a new machine that is arousing much 


interest. 
seat of horse-drawn implements. 


It is a small tractor so designed that it-can be driven from the 
Anything of the kind needs no changes, 


but can be attached to this tractor and used the same as with a team. 
The machine is driven by a pair of lines or from its own seat by levers. 


The claim is that “it will go anywhere and do anything that an ; 
It drives from all four wheels and sells for the price of a pair 0 


will.” 
good horses. 
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CRAIN AND FEEL TRADE 


LATEST WHOEESALB PRICES OF ‘GRADY 
STANDARD GBADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -—Wheat—, ——Com——, -——Oats—,, 
Spot lems 1918 WF INS WIS Wwe 

Chicago ...... 228 2.26 L4F 4142 71 -70% 

New ¥« ~ 323046 2.39% 1.63 1.56% Sb 4% 

Boston 2.30% 2.39% Léa 160 -82 < 

St Louis 2.2@ 22¢ Le hie -66 69% 
United food “fair prices” 





States administration 
coutrol the wheat market. Abeve quetations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 har@ winter, No 1 re@ 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
Se lower; Ne 3, Te under No 1. The government 
bes not fixed the price of any other grain. 





Wheat is meving very freely, not 
only from farm: to market, but also 
abroad. During the peried July 1 to 
Sept 19 exports of wheat were 35,597,- 
00 bus and ffour 3,701,000 bbls, an 
equivalent to 54,000,000 bus wheat, 
and slightly larger than the same pe- 
riod a year ago, Wheat received from 
farms came forward during Sept at 
the rate of 25 to 30 millions weekly 
and total stocks im elevators and mills 
Sept 19 as reckoned by the U S grain 
corporation were 264,779,000 bus. 
Canadian statisties are incomplete, but 
4 liberal movement is apparently un- 
der way, quality of the products of 
the prairie proevimces reasonably good. 

Climatie comditions in the southern 
hemisphere have been generally fa- 
yerable for wheat and the total sur- 
plus of old and new wheat available 
for export to Eurepe is still placed at 
hghest figuresbyLiverpool Corn Trade 
News around 325,000,000 bus and up- 
ward; and even hinted that Rumania 
or south Russia may export some 
wheat during the coming six months! 
But due to disappeinting yields in 
western Europe that part of the world 
will require very heavy supplies in the 
crop year 1919-20. At the substan- 
tially lewer price level compared with 
midsummer eorn has shown little ac- 
tivity, traders at times apathetic. Yet 
there is no pressure of offerings 
either of the remnant of the old crop 
or of the new corn on the part of 
farmers. The oats market has shown 
fair support, due partly to am encour- 
aging export business. 

See Page 8 for details about the de- 
clining tendency in mill feeds, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which “rst- 
hand receivers sell the produce from stere, warehouse, 
car or sk. From these country consignees must pay 
freight 1@ «commission charges. When sold in 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and te retailers am 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 


At New York, a large part of cur- 
rent offerings consist of ungraded 
stock, this cevering a wide range of 


prices all the way down to $3@4 p 
bbl. Good to choice, but not fcy, Mc- 
Intosh T@9Y, Jonathan 6.50@ 8, 
Wealthy 6@8.50, Greening 5@7.50, for 
west bx apples 2.50@4, crab apples 3 
@4.50 p bskt. 
Beans 

At New York, no particular change, 
market rather slow at present quota- 
tions ineluding pea and medium $7.50 
@8.50 p 100 lbs, marrow 10.50@12, 
red kidney 11@ HM. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, trade in evap apples 


very meager, new crop not yet on the 
open market, prices somewhere around 
20@22¢ p Ib. 
Deessed Meats 
At New York, about the recent de- 
mand, good to choice veal calves 27@ 
d3e p Ib, rough or heavy lots 16@23e. 


At New York, a ready outlet for all 
Offerings ef fresh stock, and sharp ad- 
vances queted. Fresh gathered extras 
‘S&@i0e p dzo, firsts 64@68c, cold 
Storage eggs 49@53c, nearby hennery 
guaranteed strictly fresh white S2@ 
Me, and brown 74@ Téc. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, weather not of the 
best for local trade, and shortage im 
Sugar aso interferes with canning and 
Preserving. Peach season mearly over, 
sales of Elberta at $3@4 p bskt, Shel- 
don pears 8@10.50 p bbl, Kieffer 4.50 
@6, Concord grapes 1@1.25 p 20-ib 
bskt, Barty Black cranberries 2.25@ 


*7 p cra. 
Hay 
At New York, a slow market, prices 
favoring buyers, No 1 timothy $33@ 35 
bton, No 2 do 29@32, fcy light clover 
mixed 29@31, No 1? clover nrixed 27@ 


_* rye straw 15@17. 


Onions 
At New York, a good demand for 
Sound stoek and offerings include 
Some soft omions. Orange Co red and 
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Getting Full 
Market 





yellow $2.25@3.24 p 100 Ibs, Ct val- 
ley 2.50@3.50, state red and yellow 
2.F5@ FW. 
Potatoes 
Average yield SO bus, mo serious 
blight, Rochester truckers buying 


some potatoes at $1.50 p bu at the 
farm.—[G. J. M., West Henrietta, N Y. 

At New York, prices covered near- 
ly a recent range, sound stock in fair 
demand, N Y¥ $2.25@2.50 p 100 Ibs, Me 
2.10@ 2.50, L ¥ 5@5.75 p 180 lbs, Jer- 
sey round 3.50@4.50 p bbl, and long 
3.25@ 4, sweet potatoes 1@1.75 p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, active and healthy 
market. Fowls 3144@33t4c p b I w, 
spring chickens 324%4@33'4c, roosters 
21@22c, geese 22@25c, spring ducks 
42 @45c, fresh killed western spring 
turkeys 40@445e p ib d w, milk fed 
chickens 40@45c, fresh killed Phila 
iced chickens 31 @48e, N ¥ and N J 28 
@ 45e. 

Vegetables 
At New York, buyers willing to pay 


full prices fer sound .to fty, but dis- 
-criminate against off grades. Green 
beans $1@2 p bskt, inferior lots all 


the way down to 50c, beets $2@2.50 p 
bbl, carrots $1.75@2.50, celery $3@6 
cra, cauliflower $2.50@3.50, egg 
plant $1.50@2.25 p bskt, lettuce Tie@ 
$1.75, green peas $2@3, radishes $1.50 
@2.50 p 100 behs, spinach 7T5c @$1.50 
p bskt, summer squash 50@T75c, white 
turnips $1@1.50. 
Woot y 
In the wool trade not only dealers, 
but the big produeers are very much 
interested in the fact that the British 
govt will ship 50,000 bales Australian 
wools to Boston this month to be sold 
at auction. Influential western inter- 
ests have protested to congress that 
this should be discouraged, lest it de- 
moralize prices on domestic wool. The 
federal govt has no power to prohibit 
shipments of British wool to the U S. 
Domestic wools are in good demand, 


particularly better grades of fine 
fleeces on %-blood O and all good 
staple 14-bloods, these unwashed 


combing all the way up to SVe p Ib, 
lower grades 65@ 66c. 

Now is this all. British Wool Con- 
troller F. V. Wiley, now in Boston, 
announced further that monthly ship- 
ments of 30,000 bales will follow if 
deemed advisable. He called attention 
to the fact, however, that a large part 
of the British controlled wool would 
eventually find a market in U $ 
whether auctioned in London or Bos- 
ton. The British govt now owns about 
2,500,000 bales, and also is under con- 
tract to take the next Australian 
clip of about 2,500,000 bales. All of 
this spells competition for American 
wool growers. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO 


Per 100 lbs 





-—Hogs—, -—Sh 


Sheep—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


-—Cattie—, 
191 


1u18 











Chicago ......$18.25 $19.00 $16.25 $19.40 $9.25 $12.00 
New York .... 17.75 17.25 18.00 20.15 3.50 12.50 
Buffalo «+ 16.50 17.25 17.25 20.25 9.00 12.00 
Pittsburgh .... 16.00 17.00 17.25 19.90 10.50 IL.50 
Kansas City .. 18.00 19.00 16.15 19.45 9.50 11.00 





At New York, steers opened active 
and higher, later continued in brisk 
demand and uneverily higher, bulls 
steady, good te choice fat cows firm, 
common bologna cows weak. At the 
close steers in very light receipt and 
50ce@$1 higher, bulls and common 
bologna cows steady, good to choice 
fat cows 25c higher. Common to 
prime steers sold at 10@17.75 p 100 
lbs, buteher bulls 7.50@9.50, cows 4 
@9.50, Veals were slow, later the 
whole market ruled active and firm 
and closed steady. Common to prime 
veals sold at I7.50@25, culls 13 @1T7, 
skimj milk and fed calves M@T3, 
grassers 8@9%, yearlings 6@S8. 

Sheep opened steady, lamxbs firm to 
a fraction higher, later sheep a shade 
higher and lambs advanced sharply $1 
@iL5O, some sales of state lambs 2 
higher, market closing firm. Common 
to prime sheep fewes)'solkd at 450@ 
8, a few head S50, lambs M@TT, eulls 
10@ 12.50, top for Ky t7, W Va 17, 0 
16.50, N ¥ and Pa 16.75. 

Hegs opened weak and later de- 
clined 25c om medium and = light 
weights, roughs 50c off, pigs steady. 
Light to fairly heavy N Y and Pa 
hogs $17.50@1S, pigs 17@17.25, rowghs 
14.75@17, stags 11@12, boars 8@9. 


The Horse Market 
Trading fairly active at the auc- 
tions, and many out-of-town buyers 
among bidders. Heavy drafters were 
the best sellers to city trade,. light 








































The RICHARDSON 


ONE-PIPE HEATER 


Solves Many Problems 


With but a single pipe—one register only—this entirely modern, scientifi- 
cally designed furnace (made and guaranteed by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of heating apparatus in the United States) furnishes a con- 
stant circulation of fresh, warm air throughout every room in the house— 
abundant heat at alt times, evenly distributed. 


Just think of what this means im economy !—Installation costs cut to a 
minimum. No lengthy pipes to buy or run te various positions. No cooling 
of the heat before it can reach your rooms. Less dust—less dirt—less 
Tabor. Direct heat rises and spreads instantly to the upper floors. None is 

Warm house, cool cellar. And you can burn any kind of fuel— 
LESS OF IT than is demanded by other types 





es 


of rs. H 
The Richardson One-Pipe Heater is suit- | 
able fer city or try h , schools, 








churches, stores, etc.— old or new buildings. 
NOW is the economical time to install. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


Established 1837 
32 West 3ist St. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y¥. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Rochester Providence Newark 


“Perfect heat for everytype of building” 
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CHECK IN SQUARE. (Address nearest office.) | 

I am interested in ° 
(J Richardson Heating Apparatus 
0 [) Garage Heaters 


C) Ranges 
C] Laundry Tank Heaters 


me 


a 


Nawe 








Address. 





























FARM CROPS 


i, Don’t depend on ceal HOW TOGROW THEM 


= 






: 
$ 


these days. Installa 


s 
4 





To increase your yield per acre at reduced costf, 
read these beeks containing verified facts about 
every branch of field crop-growing. Your land 
will give you more if you treat it better. 

BOOK OF ALFALFA 
F. D. Coburn. This is by 
authoritative, complete 







and be sure of your fuel 

iy. Rasy to operate. 

Our No. | is the cheapest and 
best saw made to which a ripping 
& Guarana 


far the most 
and valuabie work on this 
forage crop ever published........... Net, $2.25 
BOOK OF WHEAT 

By P. T. Dendii plete study of 


y P. fF. ger. A 

everything pertaining to wheat. New, authorita- 
tive, and: up-to-date... .......e..0-- . Net, 
CEREALS IN AMERICA 

Prof. T. F. Hunt, of Corel) Agricultural 

College. comprehensive treatice of wiieat, 

maize, oats, barley, rice, Kafr, corn, buckwheat, 
| 














ee TITTLE Tee Net, $4.75 
FIBRE CROPS 
AMERICA 
Contains all the latest and 
information on the cultivatiom 
ot every one of the xe i 
1.75 


By Thomas 
most important 
d improvement 


Net, 


STUDY OF CORN 
Vv. © Sheesmith. A most helpful beek to 

all interested im the selection and improvement 
“OF CORT. . wc cccccvcccccccccccesscesers Net, $0.65 
CLOVERS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 

By Thos. Shaw. The only book published 
which treats on the growth. cultivation and treat- 
ment of clovers im all parts of the U. & and 
GRNE Re ccs coo cv cer cess cesomenccces Ee FSG 
FARM GRASSES OF THE UNITED STATES 

By W. J. Splilimae. Seeding and t 
of meadows a: pastures. Varieties of grasses 
for different climates and requirements, etc. $1.50 

FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish om erop production. Send for our 
eatalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 
OUB SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to decks, is at dis- 
i We will supply you with any 
lished at publishers” prices. Write 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
a AVENCE,  WEW YORK, W. Y. 





yub- 
Uus—we calD 


Mail Order House, Dept. Vi67 Boston, Mass. 
Bend shoes on approval, My Money hath if Twantit. trishactiing: 
eer pt tecemeegs + tapencers cee SHBO..g jeeenne 
Color seeeceee 
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Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and ever pehing § thal any Jarmer or other 
person may wish to al uy, rent or exchange or 
Jor securing help or fin diag work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist.. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address op, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











OVER A HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES of a 
twenty word message, each of them separately printed 
especially for you, and delivered into the homes of 
the best farmers in New York and the neurby states 
for one dollar If you have anything to sell, or if 
you want to buy anything. advertise in this depart- 
ment Hundreds of other subscribers do it in the 
course of a year with good success. Write me per- 
sonally, and I will be glad to help you draw up an 
effective little adv Write me teday Manager 
Farmers’ Exchange, AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


SWINE 


PIGS, PIGS! Pure-bred Duroc 
Berkshire. Crossbred of Berkshire bear on 
pure-bred Duroe sow, pigs red-black: on Chester 
White sow, pigs white-black Fastest growing cross, 
weeks, $6, three $15 pure-breds higher Your 
order invited Herbert Myrick, WISSET FARMS, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


SALE— Fifty 





Jersey, 


PIGS, 
pure-bred 





medium Yorkshire and 
cross, seven to nine weeks old, at $5 
and ship any part of the above lot 
approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Rusgse!l 
Mass Telephone 230. 


rics 
Chester 
each Crate 
c¢ oO D on 
Street, Woburn, 


FOR 
White 


HIDES AND FURS 

LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and — lines, also 
furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER ‘COMPANY, 
Seranton, Pa. 


TRAPPERS—Get a free copy of the 64-page guide, 
‘Trapping Tricks."" Shows photograph illustrations 
of sets and animal catches. TRIUMPH TRAP CO, 
Dept M, Oneida, N Y 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
MURSERY STOCK 

CHOICE GOLD SKIN sweet potatoes, nicely packed 

in barrels, four dollars; hampers, one fifty. Family 


orders solicited. F. E. LOOMIS, East New Market, 
Md 


WE SOLICIT 











ROOTS for quick 
HARRY L. 


FOUR YEAR ASPARAGUS 
results, $2.50 hundred, $12 thousand. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 





Reduce 
prices. 


SWEET POTATOES direct 
the cost of living by getting my 
Vv. R. ALLEN, Seaford, Del. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fall planting. Runner 
and pot-grown plants. Will bear fruit next summer. 
Raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, gooseberry, eurrant, 
grane, asparagus, rhubarb plants: fruit trees, shrubs. 
Catalog free. HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED FARM STATIONERY— Envelopes, let- 
terhe ads, ete, Samples for any business and par- 
ticulars, postpaid, free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe- 
plain, Vt. 


to consumer. 
plan and 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


LEGHORN YEARLINGS, $2: _ pullets, 


8 C W 
laying strain. EL BRITON FARM, 


$2.50. Heavy 
Darlington, Md. 


ROSE COMB White Minorca cockerels, choice birds, 
for sale. J. BR. JENNY, R D 1, Box 99, Bome, 
N Y. 








WYANDOTTE LAUBA 


Stanfordvilie, 


WHITE 


COUCKERELS. 
DbheKER, Y 





ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
our advertisers, and the 


that the pub- 


SO MANY 
day-old chicks and eggs by 
hatching of same by our subscribers. 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 





REGISTERED POLAND 
Chester Whites, all ages. mated, not 
sows. service boars Collies, Beagles, 
Pr. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


CHINAS, Rerkshires 
akin Bred 


Lincoln bucks 





LARGE YORKSHIRES 
and September pigs at ($15) 
registered Ship when seven to 
Pr. J. COGSWELL, Himrod, NY. 


EXCLUSIVELY— August 
fifteen dollars each 
eight weeks old 





both sexes 


CHARLES 


Chinas, 
prices. 


FOR 
of spring 
HOLTON 


SALE—Big type Poland 
farrowing Write for 
Falmouth, Ky 





free, $12 
Powhatan 


egistered 


BIL YEt 


oT ¢ 
each, L B 
Peint, O 

orc Pics, 
of Calloway Edd 


rigs, 
Silver 


eight weeks old 
train E. \ 


registered ght 
EARL HEN DRI K, Burdett, 
—_4__ 


son 
N Y. 


weeks old, by 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND A TWENTY-WORD MESSAGE 
thousand farmers for a dollar 
if you have any live stock, 
poultry or pet stock for sale, 
or if you want to buy some, or if you, are looking 
for a position or want help, write to me personally 
arid let me draw up a little adv for’ you. ‘I have 
helped out hundreds of subscribers in this way, and 
shall be glad to help you, too. Write me today. 
Manager Farmers’ Exchange AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


you CAN 
to over a hundred 
through this department 
machinery, real estate, 





FOR YOUR SUNDAY 
Publishing Company, Dept 
Pittsburgh, Pa. for “Give 
Conkey’s vital little devotional 
lutely free, postpaid. 


READING—Write Silver 
22, Bessemer Build: ing. 
God a_ Chance.” Me- 
booklet. Segt abso- 








~ BERKSHIRBE-CHESTER > ghotes, 


$12.50 EL BRITON FARM 


four months’ 
Darlington, Md 


AND WINE each. 


524 Broadway, 


WHISKEY 


BARRELS, $5 
NUSBAUM, ° 


Albany. N Y. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS, ones, $8 up. w. 


gvod 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


APPLE BARRELS, standard size, prompt ship- 


ment. GILLES, Medina, N Y 





CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE, ALLAN MOR 
Y. 


TON. Ashville, N 





CATTLE 


first premium three year old 
Guerm bull, gentle Also pure bred Hampshire 
Down lamb rams, prize winners SAMUE 
McELWAIN, Meadowview Farm, Fort Covington, 
N Y. 


ONE REGISTERED 





bulls, 30 
mare. 


Shropshire 
CHARLEY 


FOR SALE—Six Shorthorn 
rams ond ewes, one Shetland pony, 
MOORE, Frazeysburg, O 





bull, coming two 
pound dam. G. O 


FOR SALE—Registered Jersey 
from a five hundred 


Madison, N ¥ 
SHEEP 

Sheep: Shropshires, Cotswolds, Lin- 

colns, Hampshires, and Tunis, all recorded. Papers 


with each All ages, av Bex. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. L. RB. KUN Adrian, Mich 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES for sale 
and ram lambs, also yearling ewe and 


Inquire H. B. COVERT, Lodi 
A few choice 


two years old. 


years old 


SPOONER, 








FOR SALE 





Yearling 


ewe lambs. 





FOR SALE 
tered, one and 
Himrod, N Y. 


Shro pshire Trams, regis 
Pr. COGSWELL, 





ding ewe $900 


HUNDRED good bre wes Also 
CLARE GREGORY, Aut 


and ewes 


ONE 
Karakul 
Vision, 


rams 
) 





STANCHIONS 
CRUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the pure hase r They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buy s stable They are right Send for book! 
WALI ACE B.. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


~ DOGS, 


AINE DALE 
Reas ‘AITH'S 


RABBITS, PET STOCK _ 


high bred 
N Y¥ 


registered 


an eedsport, 


RAs. Females 
FARM 





FOR SALE—Black Siberian hares, registered. DR 


ST! ARNS. Randolph, Vt 


PEDIG REED SCOTCH COLLIE I PUPPIES JOHN 


D. SMITH, Walton, N 


G A Se 


Their Construction and Equipment 
By W. J. WRIGHT 


de —~e 





to enable 
erators and 
partic a building 


is a practical guide, 
owners and oF 
prospective, to solve their own 
roblems in the most efficient and satisfactory 
way It is intended to be of service to the 
amateur as well as to the professional builder, 
whether it be a small private or a lara 
commercial range An idea and 

pleteness of the book may ad by noting 

following subjects, each of which has been 

a@ separate chapter: 


treated in 
CONTENTS: General Survey; 
Material; Glazing and 


siderations; Structural 
Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks; Hot 
Water Installation: Boilers, Fuels and Flues; 
Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Construction; 
Greenhouse Architecture; Framework, Methods 
of Erecting: Ventilatien and Ventilating Ma- 
chinery: Greenhouse Heating; Steam Installation; 
Water Supply and Irrigation; Plans and Estimates, 
Illustrated, 286 pages 5% x8 Cloth, 


Net $1. . 
RANGE JUDD company 
315 Fok Ave New York City 


This 


greenhousé 


nt 
sent 


General Con- 


inches. 











TO EXCH ANGE ge for camera. BAY KBEL- 


LOGG, Burdett, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
1 ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, 














WANTED- 
and western 


A man to sell subscriptions in central 
New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning a horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references. Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, Y 





U S GOVERNMENT wants hundreds railway mail 
clerks. Commence $90 month Raise to $150 Fall 
examinations likely everywhere Common education 
sufficient. Sample questions free. Write immediately 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept K 40, Rochester, 
N ¥. 





CENSUS CLERKS, railway mai! clerks, mail car- 
riers wanted by government Thousands men, women 
needed $1100 year: common education sufficient. 
List positions free. Urgent Write today. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept L-40, Rothester, NY. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 
necessities Easy sellers, big profits, 
(. H. STUART CO, Farm Bureau 
New York 





big line of household 
quick repeaters 
Dept, Newark, 


“ 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$7000—Four horses, 23 
calyes, poultry, wagons, 











DAIRY FARM, 
cows and nine heifers, a 
harness, gasoline engine, binder, drijis, walking and 
sulky plows, complete implements; milk cans, crops, 
included to quick buyer Convenient railroad, bank- 
ing town 150 acres strong soil tillage: 75-cow 
wire-fenced pasture; wood and timber should pay. 
for farm; milk checks running $500 monthly 100 
apple trees, other ‘fruit; good ten-room house, big 
basement stock barn, corn, hog heuses. Aged owner, 
to retire at once, sells everything $7000, part cash. 
Details page 23, Fall Catalog, just out, farm bar- 
gains Maine to Florida and west to Nebraska; copy 
free. STROUT. FARM AGENCY, 150-R Nassau 
Street, New York. 


H45-ACRE 





FARMS! 
hardwood lands in 


FARMS! Raise big crops on our splendid 
Michigan. No swamps or stones. 
Only $15 to $30 per acre. Easy terms. Ten to 160 
acres. Schools,. churches, markets, railroads. ine 
climate, pure water, lakes and streams. Money loaned 
to settlers Oldest and largest compayy Write 
today for free booklet SWIGART LAND CO, 
V1246 First National Bank Building, Chicago, M1. 





EIGHTY-ONE ACRES direct from owner, with stock 
and tools; two sets buitdings, fifteen acres timber. 
part pine; all kinds berries and grapes; thirty apple 
forty plum, number of peach, pear and cherry trees: 
hay, grain and fodder; fine spring water: one mile 
from macadam road and near greatest market cities 
rf o York state. GEORGE HICKLIN, Apalachin, 





MY HOME FARM, 65 acres, on state road, near 
town, fertile, no stones, $3500. C. PAINE, Bethel, 
rt 
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thin horses in very poor demand, 
Prices for desirable offerings gener- 
ally higher, others steady. Fair to 
choice heavy drafters $300@375 p 
head, some extra 400, chunks, 1100 to 
1400 lbs, 200@275, poor to very good 
second-hand horses 50@175. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 
New York 

1919.... G6 

a 

or 

1916. ... 

1V15 

Butter 

At New York, last week brought 
some of the highest prices in a long 
time, supply of fey cmy rather re- 
stricted and more or less butter com- 
ing out of cold storage warehouses. 
Creamery scoring higher than extra 
64 @ Ubc p Ib, firsts 58@63c, 

Cheese 

At New York, a quiet but firm mar- 
ket, thig_in line with similar condi- 
tions in the west and due partly to 
export inquiries for some of the less 
expensive grades. Current makes = 
flats and twins were quoted at 301% @ 
31%%c p lb, held specials a slight ta 
mium, western daisies 30%, @32e, Y A 
32@ B21. 4c, skim cheese 1S @ 23c. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, demand only fair, 
and with plenty of grass in the coun- 
try, supply continues very liberal for 
this time of year. Surplus increasing, 
and many of the manufi acturing 
plants in operation; Oct rate for 3% 
milk in 2()-210-mile zone is $3.11 p 
100 Ibs, 3.06% milk is 3.35, and 4% 
is 3.51. 


Apples Command Good Prices 


“Fancy Baldwins have sold at $10 
a barrel.” Where? Not retailing on 
this basis at a down town fruit stand 
on a busy street, but at orchard with- 
in a hundred miles of New York—in 
this instance Hartford county, Ct. 
Almost or equally high prices have 
been named at up-state. orchards, 
These figures are of course extreme. 
They apply only to strictly fancy 
fruit and sometimes to special va- 
rieties. But they form an index of 
the activity right now in harvesting 
and marketing apples; or as many 
orchardists are doing, placing in 
storage in hope of still better figures 
later. 

The apple crop, as already 
out in American Agriculturist in re- 
cent weeks, is very uneven in dis- 
tribution, some highly important 
territory in New York showing 
marked shortages from anything like 
a normal, New England coming for- 
ward with much splendid fruit, Mich- 
igan uneven with marked shortages 
in many important apple. counties 
and this irregularity common further 
west. 

American 


pointed 


Agriculturist’s final re- 
port on the apple crop of 1919, to 
appear next week, will further em- 
phasize that fact of good prices to 
growers. These are shown in cur- 
rent reports reaching us from or- 
chardists. Much fruit is changing 
hands in country districts in New 
York at $5 to $7 a barrel, fancy lots 
a further premium 

While many growers will send their 
apples to their own warehouses or to 
nearby cold storage plants, many 
others evidently believe that a “bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush” 
and are now selling freely. It is 
easily apparent, that adding to the 
initial prices paid by deuslers and 
speculators such charges as cartage, 
freight, cold storage dues, etc, apples 
must retail at very high figures the 
coming winter in order to show prof- 
its in the deal. Whether the ultimate 
across-the-counter prices will prove 
prohibitive or materially check con- 
sumption remains to be seen. Mich- 
igan has none too many choice apples 
and sales are reported to us quite 
generally at $6 to $7.50, growers ap- 
parently inclined to sell. Such busi- 
ness as has been done in Maine or- 
chards covers a.range of $4.50 to $7.50, 
Box apples in Washington have sold 
delivered at shipping station at $2 to 
$4 per bushel box, Oregon $2 to $3.50, 
mostly the outside figures, and in 
Colorado some sales reported at $2.25. 


Uneven Conditions in Crop Yields 
{From Page 5.] 
fully confirm what I have previously 
said in Orange Judd crop reports con- 
cerning very poor quality of spring 
wheat this year. Some people objected 
when the price for the 1919 crop was 
fixed by the federal government on 
basis of $2.26 Chicago. If that had 
not been done and the acreage of win- 
ter wheat had not been increased by 
20% we would now be facing a wheat 
famine, and the bread rationing of 
our own people. Every bushel of wheat 
which we have raised will be wanted 
and stocks probably swept clean be- 
fore a new crop is available. +row- 
ers who have secured a fairly good 
quality of wheat should sell it only as 
the consumptive demand calls for it. 


No 1 dark, hard spring wheat sold in 
Minneapolis a few days ago at $3 a 
bushel, or 80 cents above the govern- 
ment guarantee, 

Rye Crop Good, Barley Short 

The acreage of rye was increased 
20%, but the total crop is only 82,0),- 
000 bushels, or a trifle less than that 
of last year, with weight and quality 
unsatisfactory. The yield per acre of 
barley, 21.9 bushels makes a crop of 
195,000,000, or materially smaller than 
last year, which was finally returned 
by Orange Judd reporters at 221,600,- 
0V0 bushels. 

The Calamity in the Potato Crop 

The digging of potatoes shows a 
calamity in the crop. The yield is 
very much less everywhere than even 
the low figure previously indicated, 
ranging fully 20 bus to the acre below 
what earlier seemed to be a reason- 
able indication. The average yield of 
potatoes is reported at 69.3 bushels to 
the acre, which, with the exception of 
1916, is poorest rate of yield in many 
years, 

The total crop amounts to only 278, - 
000,000 bushels, against an estimate 
of last year of 390,000.000~ bushels. 
The fact may well be faced now that 
the potato crop this year is much less 
in volume than our normal consuming 
capacity. Under the conditions which 
exist it seems not unreasonable to ex- 
pect advancing prices for a time. 
Returns from Meadows Measure Up 

Well 


Hay is the only crop which is en- 
tirely satisfactory. .The yield per acre 
is 1.56 tons, and the crop 85,500,000 
tons for United States,.which is Jarg- 
est the country has ever produced. 

The flax crop is the smallest in 
many years, yielding only 5.1 bushels 
to the acre, and making a total crop 
of 9,300,000 bushels, against 15 mil- 
lions last year. Further details of the 
season’s grain and other field crops 
will appear in American Agricultur- 
ist next week. 


Hops at 75 Cents 

A, relatively high price for hops*‘at 
the farm or shipping station is neces- 
sary to recoup the New York grower 
this season and still leave him a fair 
margin of profit. Returns from hop 
farmers nowcoming toAmerican Agri- 
culturist show a rather small acreage 
brought to harvest, rate of yield also 
deficient. ‘ Back of everything else is 
the high cost of labor, fertilizers, etc, 
in bringing the crop to maturity. The 
price offered growers in such counties 
as Madison, Oneida, Otsego, Schoharie, 
ete, is very largely 7T5c, extreme 
range 70@S80c. In fact, the market 
in New York/city, so far as the small 
business can be quoted, is not very 
much above this figure. Buyers in 
the interior have been reasonably ac- 
tive, canvassing the relatively small 
territory given over to this money 
crop. 


At Lancaster, Pa, markets this week 
were smaller than for some _ time, 
with local farm products equal to de- 
mand. Prices, as a rule, remained un- 
changed, although farmers rushing 
potatoes to the market seemed to 
lower prices slightly. Butter was firm 
at 70c p lb for choice creamery, eggs 
65 @6S8e p doz. White potatoes lower 
$1.50@1.75 p bu, sweet potatoes 2, to- 
matoes 40@60c p pk, wheat 2.25@2.50 
p bu, corn 1.90, oats 85@ 87c, cattle Ww 
@ l4c p lb 1 w, hogs 23 @25c, lambs litic, 
dressed veal 24c. 

At Philadelphia, live poultry more 
plentiful and lower, fowls 25@30c¢ p 
Ib, spring chickens 25@30c, roosters 
24 @-26c,resh eggs scarce and ‘higher, 
current receipts U2c p doz, fair to 
good 5S@t0c. Butter higher, solid 
packed extra cmy 6c p Ib, higher 
scoring 67@69c, packing stock 44 
4éic, new flat cheese firm at 31% @32c 
Jersey onions $1@2 p bu and 2: 50@ 
3.25 p 100 Ibs, cabbage 50@Ti5c p bskt, 
potatoes steady 90c@1.15 for No 1, 
and }0@65c for*lower grades, sweet 
potatoes Thc @1, _ String beans 50c @2, 
bunch beets 1% @2%c, sweet corn Hie 
@1.50 p bu, ao beans 5-bu bskt 1 

squash 50@ Tic, tennntese ne @ 
, Apples 50¢@1.50 p bu and 3.50 
@9 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@10. Live 
steers 14@15.50 p 100 lbs, hogs 15, 
country dressed calves 2t@2S8c p Ib, 
winter bran 44@45 p ton, spring bran 
43@44, shorts 56@57, corn 1.65@1.75 
p bu, oats 80% @81\Kc. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks oF 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest, Send in your notice as much in advance 
as possible. 

National dairy show, 

National grange meeting, 

ash agrs col and 


Chicago, Oct 

Grand Rapids, 

exp stations, 

Nov 26-Dee 1. 
ot 


5-17 


-12. 
Nov 12-21. 
Chicago, 


Coliseum poultry show, Chicago, Til, 
National nut growers’ assn Albany, Ga 
Amer. Rherdsen- -Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, Il, 


Nov 20-Deo 
Interstate milk producers’ assn, Philadelphia, =. 48 
x Y, Jan “3- 15 


N Y state hort soc, Rochester, = 
Agricultural week, Trenton, N Jan 12-17 
hort soc, Atlantic City, Dee 1-8. 

Ohio state grange, Columbus, Deo 9-11. 

Pa state grange, Pittsburgh, Deo 9-11. 

N Y hort soc, Rochester, Jan 13-15, 1920. 

N Y agri soc, Albany, Jan 21-22, 920. 

Mo state poultry show, Marshall, Mo, Deo 2-6. 

Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md, Jan 6-8. 
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to a “Tenderfoot” in the West 
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By GRACE LIV 


ss Capyright, 


In a Strange Country—I 


ITH a lurch the train came to 
W a dead stop and Margaret 

Earle, hastily gathering up 
her belongings, hurried down the aisle 
end got out into the night. 
“tt occurred to her, as she swung 
her heavy suitcase down the rather 
long step to the ground, and then 
carefully swung herself affer it, that 
it was strange that neither conductor, 
prakeman, nor porter had come to 
help her off the train, when all three 
had taken the trouble to tell her that 
hers was the next station; but she 
could hear voices up ahead. Perhaps 
something was the matter with the 
enzine that detained them, and they 
had forgotten her for the moment. 

The ground was rough where she 
stood, and there seemed no sign of a 
platform. Did they not have plat- 
forms in this wild Western land, or 
was the train so long that her car had 
stopped before reaching it? 

She strained her eyes into the dark- 
ness, and tried to make out things 
from the two or three specks of light 
that danced about like fireflies in the 
distance. She could dimly see moving 
figures away up near the engine, and 
each one evidently carried a lantern. 
The train was tremendously long. A 
sudden feeling of isolation took pos- 
session of her. Perhaps she ought 
not to have got off until some one 
came to help her. Perhaps the train 
had not pulled into the station yet and 
she ought to get back on it and wait. 
Yet if the train started before she 
found the conductor she might be 
carried on somewhere and he justly 
blame her for a fool. 

There did not seem to be any build- 
ing on that side of the track. It was 
probably on the other, but she was 
standing too near the cars to see over. 
She tried to move back to look, but 
the ground sloped and she slipped and 
fell in the cinders, bruising her knee 
and cutting her wrist. 

In sudden panic she arose. She 
would get back into the train, no mat- 
ter what the consequences. They had 
no right to put her out here, away off 
from the station, at night, in a strange 
country. If the train started before 
she could find the conductor she 
would tell him that he must back it 
up agzin and let her off. He certainly 
could not expect her to get out like 
this. 

She lifted the heavy suit-case up 
the high step that was even farther 
from the ground than it had been 
when she came’ down, because her fall 
had loosened some of the earth and 
caused it to slide away from the 
track. Then, reaching to the rail of 
the step, she tried to pull herself up, 
but as she did so the engine gave a 
long snort and the whole train, as if 
it were in league against her, lurched 
forward crazily, shaking off her hold. 
fhe slipped to her knees again, the 
suit-case, toppled from the lower step, 


descending upon her, and together 
they slid and rolled down the short 
bank, while the train, like an irre- 


sponsible nurse who had slapped her 
charge and left it to its fate, ran 
giddily off into the night. 

The horror of being deserted helped 
the girl to rise in spite of bruises and 
shock. She lifted imploring hands to 
the unresponsive cars as they hurried 
by her, with bright windows, each 
showing a passenger, comfortable and 
safe inside, unconscious of her need. 

A moment of useless screaming, 
Trnning, trying to attract some one’s 
attention, a sickening sense of terror 
and failure, and the last car slatted 
itself past with a mocking clatter, as 
if it enjoyed her discomfort. 

Margaret stood dazed, reaching out 
helpless hands, then dropped them at 
her sides and gazed after the fast- 
retreating train, the light on its last 
car swinging tauntingly, blinking now 
and then with a leer in its eye, rapidly 
Vanishing from her sight into the 
depth of the night. 

She gasped and looked about her 
for the station that but a short mom- 
ent before had been so real to her 
mind; and, lo on this side and on 
that there was none! 
arte night was wide like a great 
‘oor shut in by a low, vast dome of 
curving blue set with the largest, most 
wonderful stars she had ever seen. 

eavy shadows of  purple-green, 
Smoke-like, hovered over earth darker 
and more intense than the unfathom- 
able blue of the night sky. It seemed 
like the secret nesting-place of mys- 
teries wherein no human foot might 





1916, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


It was incredible that 
such could be but common sage- 
brush, sand, and grease-wood 
wrapped about with the beauty of the 
lonely night. 

No building broke the inky outlines 
of the plain, nor friendly light 
streamed out to cheer her heart. Not 
even a tree was in sight, except on 
the far horizon, where a heavy line 
of deeper darkness might mean a 
forest. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
in the blue, deep, starry dome above 
and the bluer darkness of the earth 
below save one sharp shaft ahead, like 
a balck mast throwing out a dark 
arm across the track. 

As soon as she sighted it she picked 
up her baggage and made her painful 
way toward it, for her knees and wrist 
were bruised and her baggage was 


dare intrude. 


heavy. 
A soft drip, drip greeted her as she 
drew nearer; something plashing 


down among the ¢inders by the track. 
Then she saw the tall column with its 
arm outstretched, and looming darker 
among the sage-brush the outlines of 
a water-tank. It was so she recog- 
nized the engine’s drinking-tank, and 
knew that she had mistaken a pause 
to water the engine for a regular stop 
at a station. 

Her soul sank within her as she 
came. up to the @dripping water and 
laid her hand upon the dark upright, 
as if in some way it could help her. 
She dropped her baggezge and stood, 
trembling, gazing around upon the 
beautiful,-lonely scene.in horror; and 
then, like a mirage against the dis- 
tance, there melted on her frightened 
eyes a vision of her father and mother 
sitting around the library lamp at 
home, as they sat every evening. 
They were probably reading and talk- 
ing at this very minute, and trying 
not to miss her on this her first ven- 
ture away from the home into the 
great world to teach. What would 
they say if.they could see their be- 


loved daughter, whom they had 
sheltered all these years and let go 
forth so reluctantly now, in all her 


confidence of youth, bound by almost 
absurd promises to be careful] and not 
run any risks. 

Yet here she was, standing alone 
beside a water-tank in the midst of 
an Arizona plain, no knowing how 
many miles from anywhere, at some- 
where between nine and ten o’clock 
at night! It seemed incredible that 
it had really happened! Perhaps sh2 
was dreaming! A few moments be- 
fore in the brisht car, surrounded by 
@rowsy fellow-travelers, almost at her 
journey’s end, as she supposed; and 
now, having merely done as_ she 
thought right, she was stranded here! 

She rubbed her eyes and looked 
again up the track, half expecting to 
see the train come back for her. 
Surely, surely the conductor, or the 
porter who had been so kind, would 
discover that she was gone, and do 
something about it. They couldn’t 
leave her here alone on the prairie! 


It would be too dreadful! 
That vision of her father and 
mother off against the purple-green 


distance, how it shook her! The lamp 


loctsed Lrict:t and cheerful, and-she 
could see her father’s head with its 
heavy white hair. He turned to look 
at her mother.to tell her of something 
he read in the paper. They were 
sitting there, feeling contented and 
almost happy about her, and she, their 
little girl—all her dignity as school- 
teacher dropped from her like a 
garment now—she was standing in 
this empty space alone, with only an 
engine’s water-tank to keep her from 
dying, and only the barren, desolate 
track to connect her with the world 
of men and women. She dropped her 
head upon her breast and the tears 
came, sobbing, choking, raining down, 
Then off in the distance she heard a 
low, rising howl of some _ snarling, 
angry beast, and she lifted her head 
and stood in trembling terror, cling- 
ing to the tank. 

That sound was coyotes or wolves 
howling. She had read about them, 
but had not expected to experience 
them in such a situation. How con- 
fidently had she accepted the positi-‘a 
which offered her the opening she had 
sought for the splendid career that 








she hoped was to follow! How fear: 
less had she been! Coyotes, nor In- 
dians, nor wild cowboy students— 


nothing had daunted her courage. 
Besides, she told her mother it was 
very different going to a town from 
what it would be if she were a mis- 
sionary going to the wilds. It was 
an important school she was to teach, 
where her Latin and French and 
mathematical achievements had won 
her the place above several other ap- 
plicants, and where her well-known 
tact was expected to work wonders. 
But what were Latin and French and 
mathematics now? Could they show 
her how to climb a_ water-tank? 
Would tact avail with a hungry wolf? 

The howl in the distance seemed to 
come nearer. She cast frightened 
eyes to the unresponsive watcr-tank 
looming high and dark above her. 
She must get. up there somehow. It 
was not safe to stand here a minute. 
Besides, from that height she might 
Ke able to see farther, and perhaps 
there would be a light somewhere and 
she might cry for help. 

Investigation showcd a set of rude 
spikes by which the trainmen were 
wont to climb up, and Margaret pre- 
pared to aseend them. She set her 
suitcase dubiously down at the foot. 
Would it be safe to leave it there? 
She had read how coyotes carried off 
a hatchet from a camping-party, just 
to get the lezther thong which was 
bound about tic handle. She could 
not afford to lose her things. Yet how 
could she climb and carry that heavy 
burden with her? A sudden thousht 
came. 

Her simple traveling-gown was 
finished with a silken girdle, soft and 
long, wound twice about her waist 
and falling in tasseled ends. Swiftly 
she untied -it and knotted one end 
firmly to the handle of her suit-case, 
tying the other end securely to her 
wrist. Then slowly, cautiously, with 
many a look upward, she began to 
climb. 

It seemed miles, though in reality 
it was but a short distance. The 
howling beasts in the distance 
sounded nearer now and continually, 
making her heart beat wildly. She 
was stiff and bruised from her foils, 
and weak with fright. The spiles 
were far apart, and each step of pro- 
gress was painful and difficult. It was 
good at last to rise high enough ta 
see over the water-tank and feel a 
certain confidence in her defense. 

But she had risen already beyond 
the short length of her silken tether, 
and the suit-case was dragging pain- 
fully on her arm. She was obliged to 
steady herself where she stood and 

















Here They Are! 


Live Wires, Every One of Them. 
[See Story on Page 24.] ; x 
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rv"l it ~» before she could go on. 
*hen s!:+ managed to get it swung up 
to the top of the tank in a compar - 
tively safe place. ‘One more lo:s 
spike step and she was beside it. 

The tank was partly roofed over 
so. that she had room enough to s* 
on the edge without danger of fa! - 
ing in and drowning. For a fewer 
utes she could only sit still and | 
thankful and try to get her brea‘! 
back again after the climb; but pres 
ently the beauty of the night beg: 
to cast its spell over her. That won- 
derful blue of the sky! It hadn’t evc-e 
before impressed her that skies were 
blue at ni¢’.t. She would have sai: 
they were bicck or gray. As a matter 
of fact, she didn’t remember to hare 
ever seen sO much sky at once before, 
nor to have noticed skies in general 
until now. 

But one cannot sit on the edge of 
a water-tank in the desert right alov»s 
and muse long on art and history. It 
was cold up there, and the howling 
seemed nearer than before. There w-s 
no sign of a light or a house any- 
where, and not even a freight-train 
sent its welcome clatter down the 
track. All was still and wide and 
lonely, save that terrifying sound of 
the beasts; such stillness as she had 
not ever thought could be—a fearful 
silence as a setting for the awful 
voices of the wilds. 

The bruises and scratches she had 
acquired set up a fine stinging, and 
the cold seemed to sweep down and 
take possession of her on her high, 
marrow seat. She war growing stiff 
and cramped, yet dared not move 
much. Would there be no train, nor 
any help? Wou'd she have to sit 
there all night? It looked so very 
near to the ground now. Could wild 
beasts climb, she wondered? 

Then in the interval of silence that 
came between the calling of those 
wild creatures there stole a sound. 
She could not tell at first what it was. 
A slow, resular, plodding sound, and 
quite far away. She looked to find it, 
and thoueht she saw a shape move 
out of the sage-brush on the other 
sde of the track, but she could not 
be sure. It might be bvt a figment 
of her brain, a foolish fancy from 
looking so long at the hvddled bushes 
on the dark plain. Yet something 
prompted her to cry out, and ‘when 
she heard her. own voice she cried 
again and louder, wondering why she 
had not cried before. 

“Help! Help!” she 
again: “Help! Help!” 

The dark shape paused and turned 
toward her. She was sure now 
What if it were a beast instead of a 
human! Terrible fear took possession 
of her; then, to her infinite relief, a 
nasal voice sounded out: 

“Who's thar;” 

3ut when she opened her lips to 
answer, nothing but a sob would come 
to them for a minute, and then she 
could only cry, pitifully: 

“Help! Help!” 

“Whar be you?” twanged the voice; 
and now she could see a horse and 
rider like a shadow moving toward 
her down the track. 

The horse came to a standstill a lit- 
tle way from the track, and his rider 
let forth a stream of strange profan- 
iy. The gi-l shuddered and began 
to think a wild beast might be pref- 
ernble to some men. However, these 
reo1uarks seemed to be a mere formal- 
ity. He paused and addressed her: 

“Heow’d ych git up thar? D’j’yeh 
cran er climb?” 

He was a little, wiry man with a 
bristly, protruding chin. She could 
see that, even in the starlight. There 
was something about the point of that 
stubby chin thet she shrank from in- 
expressly. He wos not a pleasant man 
to look upon, and even his véice was 
unprepossessing. She began to think 
that even the night with its loneliness 
2nd unknown perils was preferable to 
this man’s company. 

“I got off the train by mistake, 
thinking it was my station, and be- 
fore I discovered it the train had gone 
and left me,” Margaret explained, 
with dignity. 

“Yeh didn’t ’xpect it t’ sit reound 
on th’ plain while you was gallivantin’ 
up water-tanks, did yeh?” 

Cold horror froze Margaret’s veins. 
She was dumb for a second. “I am 
on my way to Ashland station. Can 
you tell me how far it is from here 
and how I can get there?’’ Her tone 
was like icicles, 

“It’s a little matter o’ twenty miles, 
more ’r less,” said the man protruding 
his offensive chin. “The walkin’s good. 
I don’t know no’ other way from this 
p’int at this time o’ night. Yeh might 
set still till th’ mornin’ freight goes 
by an’ drap atop o’ one of the kyars.” 

“Sir!” said Margaret, remembering 
ner dignity as a teacher. 


called; and 


The man wheeled his horse clear 
around and looked up at her impv- 
dently. She could smell bad whisky 


on his breath. 

“Say, you must be some young high- 
brow, ain’t yeh? Is thet all yeh want 
o’ me? "Cause ef ’tis I got t’ git on t’ 
camp. It’s a good five mile yet, an’ 
I ’aint hed no grub sence noon.” 

The tears suddenly rushed to the 
girl’s eyes as the horror of being alone 
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Save time in the morning and 
prepare a delicious breakfast by using 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 





The latest member of Pillsbury’s Family 

of Foods, Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, makes 
delicious pancakes in a jiffy—pancakes with 
that honest-to-goodness “mother’s pancake” 
flavor. You have only to add water, stir, 
spread your batter on the griddle and you 
have a golden-brown stack of light, tender 
pancakes all ready to serve your hungry 
family. 


Prepared in the enormous Pillsbury 
Mills—the home of Pillsbury’s Best Flour— 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is the highest quality 
pancake flour that skilled millers, usingeare- 
fully chosen ingredients, can produce. 


Buy Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour from 
your grocer and enjoy some real pancakes. 


Every member of Pillsbury’s Family 
of Foods is guaranteed. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY gga 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MEMORIES 


DAISY M. MOORE 


I remember, | remember the room where | was whipped, 

The door through which my father came, grim-visaged and white-lipped, 
He never failed to come too soon and stay a deal too long, 

But now | know that he was right and I, alas, was wrong! 


I remember, | remember where 1 was wont to hide, 

Lest | should hear th®m calling me when | had planned to slide; 
My sled flew like the lightning until it struck a stump-— 

And all Ma's tallow scarce could heal my forehead’s purple lump! 


I remember, | remember the kittens black and white; 
The yellow rooster who was always looking for a fight; 
ppd. and where my brother set 


The door-mat where old Towser nap 


The cracker on the glorious FOUR 


Ma's golden pumpkin pies, 

L used to wish she'd bake me one that reached up to the skies! 
It was a childish appetite, but now ‘tis little joy 

To know my stomach’s not so good as when | was a boy! 


— 


H—I see him scamper yet! 








A Voice in the Wilderness 
{From Page 21.] 
in the night again took possession of 
her. This dreadful man frightened 
her, but the thought of the loneliness 
filled her with dismay. 

“Oh!” she cried, forgetting her in- 
sulted dignity, -“you’re not going to 
leave me up here alone, are you? 
Isn't there some place near here where 
] could stay overnight?"’ 

“Thur ain’t no palace hotel round 
these diggins’, ef that’s what you 
mean,’ the man leered at her. “You 
c’n come along t’ camp ‘ith me ef ye 
ain't too stuck up. 

“To camp!” faltered Margaret in 
dismay, wondering what her mother 
would say, “Are there any ladies 
there?’ 

A loud guffaw greeted her question. 
“Wal, my woman’s thar, sech es she 
is; but she ain’t no high-flier like you. 
We mostly don’t hev ladies to camp. 
But TI got t’ git on. Ef you want to go 
too, you better light down pretty 
speedy, fer I can’t wait.” 

In fear and trembling Margaret de- 
scended her rude ladder step by step, 
primitive man seated calmly on his 
horse, making no attempt whatever to 
assist her. 

“This ain’t- no baggage-car,* he 
grumbied, as he saw the suit-case in 
her hand. “Well, h’ist yerself up 
thar; I reckon we c’n pull through 
somehow. Gimme the luggage.”’ 

Margaret stood appealed beside the 


bony horse and his uncouth rider. Did ~ 


he actually expect her to ride with 
him? “Couldn't I walk?” she faltered, 
hoping he would offer to do so. 

“"T’s up t’ you,” the man replied, 
indifferently. ‘Try ’t an’ see!”’ 

He spoke to the horse, and it start- 
ed forward eagerly, while the girl in 
horror struggled on behind, Over 
rough, uneven ground, between 
greasewood, sage-brush, and cactus, 
back into the trail. The man, obvious 
of her presence, rode contentedly on, 
a silent shadow on a dark horse wend- 
ing a silent way between the purple- 
green clumps of other shadows, until, 
bewildered, the girl almost lost sight 
of them. Her breath came short, her 
ankle turned, and she fell with both 
hands ina stinging bed of cactus. She 
cried out then and begged him to 
stop. 

“L’arned yer lesson, hev_ yeh, 
sweetly?” he jeered at her, foolishly. 
“Well, get in yer box, then.” 

He let her struggle up to a seat be- 
hind himself with very little assist- 
ance, but when she was seated and 
started on her way she began to wish 
she had stayed behind and taken any 
perils of the way rather than trust 
herself in proximity to this creature. 

From time to time he took a bottle 
from his pocket and swallowed a por- 
tion of its contents, becoming fluent 
in his language as they proceeded on 
their way. Margaret remained silent, 
growing more and more frightened 
every time the bottle came out. At 
last he offered it to her. She declined 
it with cold politeness, which seemed 
to irritate the little man, for he 
turned suddenly fierce. 

“Oh, yer too fine to take a drap fer 
good comp’ny, are yeh? Wal, {'ll show 
yeh a thing er two, my pretty~lady. 
You’ll give me a kiss with yer two 
cherry lips before we go another step. 
D’yeh hear, my sweetie?” And he 
turned with a silly leer to enforce his 
command; but with a cry of horror 
Margaret slid to the ground and ran 
back down the trail as hard as she 
could go, till she stumbled and fell in 
the shelter of a great sage-bush, and 
lay sobbing on the sand. é 

The man turned bleared eyes to- 
ward her and watched until she dis- 
appeared. Then sticking his chin out 
wickedly, he slung her suit-case after 
her and called: 

“All right, my pretty lady; go yer 
own gait an’ l’arn yer own lesson,” 
He started on again. singing a drunken 
sone. 
Under the blue, starry dome alone 
sat Margaret again, this time with no 
friendly water-tank for her defense, 
and took counsel with herself. The 


howling coyotes seemed to be silenced 
for the time; at least they had be. 
come a minor quantity in her equa- 
tion of troubles. She felt now that 
man was her greatest menace, and to 
get away safely from him back to that 
friendly water-tank and the dear old 
railroad track she would have pledge 
her next year’s salary. She stole soft- 
ly to the place where she had heard 
the suit-case fall, and, picking it up, 
started on the weary road back to the 
tank, Could she ever find the way’ 
The trail seemed so intangible a thing, 
her sense of directiop so confused, 
Yet there was nothing else to do. She 
shuddered whenever she .thought of 
the man who had been her companion 
on horseback. 

When the man reached.camp he set 
his horse loose and stumbled into the 
door of the log bunkhouse, calling 
loudly for something to eat. 

The men were sitting around the 
room on the rough benches and 
bunks, smoking their pipes or stolidly 
staring into the dying fire. Two 
smoky kerosene-lanterns that hung 
from spikes driven high in the logs 
cast a weird light over the company, 
eight men in all, rough and hardened 
with exposure to stormy life and 
weather. They were men with un- 
kempt beards and uncombed hair, 
their coarse cotton shirts open at the 
neck, their brawny arms bare above 
the elbow, with crimes and. sorrows 
and hard living written large across 
their. faces, 

There was one, a boy in looks, 
with smooth face and white _ skin 
healthily flushed in places like a 
baby’s. His face, too, was hard and 
set in sternness like a mask, as if life 
had used him badly; but behind it was 
a fineness of feature and spirit that 
could not be utterly hidden. They 
called him the Kid, and _ thought it 
was his youth that made him differ- 
ent froni them all, for he was only 
twenty-four, and not one of the rest 
was under* forty. They were doing 
tneir best to help him get over that 
innate fineness that was his natural 
inheritance, but although he stopped 
at nothing, and played his part always 
with the ease of one old in the ways 
of the world, yet he kept a quiet re- 
serve about him, a kind of charm be- 
yond which they had not been able 
to go. 

He was playing cards with three 
others at the table when the man 
came in, and did not look up at the 
entrance. 

The woman, white and hopeless, 


‘appeared at the door of the _ shed- 


room when the man came, and obe- 
diently set about getting his supper; 
but her lifeless face never changed 
expression, 

“Brung a gal ‘long of me _ part 
way,” boasted the man, as he flung 
himself into a seat by the table 
“Thought you fellers might like t’ see 
"er, but she got too high an’ mighty 
fer me, wouldn’t take a pull at th 
bettle ith me, ’n’ shrieked like a.cat- 
amount when I kissed ‘er. Found ’er 
hangin’ on th’ water-tank. Got off 't 
th’ wrong place. One o’ your highbrows 
out o’ th’ parlor car! Good lesson 
fer ’er!” 

The Boy looked up from his cards 
sternly, his keen eyes boring through 
the man. “Where is she now?” he 
asked, quietly; and all the men in the 
room looked up uneasily. There wa 
that tone and accent again that made 
ay Boy alien from them. What was 
t? 

The man felt it and snarled his am 
swer angrily, “Dropped.’er on th’ trail, 
an’ threw her fine-lady b’longin’s after 
‘er. ‘Ain’t got no use fer thet kind 
Wonder what they was created fer: 
Ain’t no good to nobody, not evel 
’emselves.” And he laughed a harsh 
cackle that was not pleasant to heal. 

The Boy threw down his cards an 
went out, shutting the door. In a few 
minutes the men heard two horse’ 
pass the end of the bunk-house to 
ward the trail, but no one looked UP 
or spoke. You could not have t 
by the flicker of an eyelash that they 
knew where the Boy had gone. 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Home and Family 
Matters of interest to young and old. 








October 


October in her regal gown 
Comes now with manner sweet; 
For Queen of Autumn, trees spread down 
Leaf-carpets at her feet. 
Her atmosphere is moderate, 
Her color baffles are; 
Her charm is gentle and sedate, 
And captivates the heart. 


[Charles Horace Meiers. 


Hot Cakes for Breakfast 


BY ROSALE COOK 


good when the frost begins te 
tinge the air, Pancakes, griddle- 
cakes, batter-cakes, flapjacks are all 


H«= cakes for breakfast sounds 


three teaspoons paking powder, and 
incorporate thoroughly with the bat- 
ter...Mix batter thin enough so that 
it will run from a pitcher in a thick, 
continuous stream. 
Apple Pancakes 

To one and a half pints milk, add 
three eggs, half teaspoon salt, and 
flour enough to make a medium thick 
batter... Next.add. threa or four ap- 
ples, chopped fine, and fry on a hot 
griddle. Butter each cake and sprinkle 
over with cinnamon and sugar. 


Corn Meal Cakes 


To half cup corn meal, add one and 
a half cups boiling water, one cup 
milk, two cups flour, three teaspoons 
baking powder, half teaspoon salt, 
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really the same, while waffies are cer- one egg, two tablespoons melted but- 
ences tainly nent-20 re differing “an Fagen ter, and quarter cup sugar 
ad be from Loney — : a sired). Add meal to boiling water 
equa- waffe-irons enable the cook to he © and boil five minutes, turn into a mix- 
w that a thinner batter, and thus produce a jing bowl, add the milk, and when cool 
and to delicate crisp cake which is not pos- add the flour, salt, the egg, well beat- 
to th sible on the regular griddle. en, and lastly the melted butter. Bake 
- Griddle-cakes, like porridges, are as_ on a well greased griddle. 
‘ar old various as the cereals used for cook- ', ‘ 
ledged ing. The objection many housewives Wafiles 
. Soft- have to serving this hearty dish is Two eggs, one cup milk, two cups 
it that one person must stand over the flour, sifted with half teaspoon salt 
to the stove throughout the meal, to pete and three teaspoons baking powder, 
way? the rest of the family supplied. one tablespoon melted butter. 
thise have found that a heated casserole rate the yolks and whites of the eggs, 
fuse covered with a tin lid and set on the beat the yolks until lemon-colored and 
0. She pack of the stove or in the oven will thick, to them add milk, 
pit Er oteeh ep sad” eee ot the baae wall bomsen Mile 
P througho al. res ; eaten, Miy 
panion The odor of burning grease is an- thoroughly and bake in a hot butered 
he set other objection to the griddle-cake. if waffle iron. 
te the the griddle be of aluminum, no greas- To Serve with the Cakes 
valli ing will be necessary. Even with the Th : s liffere i ie 
~aAINg ordinary iron frying-pan very little ere are many different ideas as 
at is needed to keep the cakes from to what is best serv ed with griddle- 
id the a Soo ' : y cakes In the North maple syrup is 
sticking. Some cooks suggest the use - 1 Ne hay yrup 
and of a piece of raw potato instead of the thing, in the South “Good old New 
tolidly fat, others recommend a piece of fat Orleans Molasses is considered far 
R-. uncooked salt pork be rubbed over head of any syrup. Some use only 
ung the griddle More greasing will be butter, others butter and sugar, often 
e logs necessary when the fire is too hot. Making a sort of a layer cake of sev- 
ipany, —egepe, ‘ < eral cakes, with powdered sugar and 
. The heat should be moderate and : 
dened - : ster ; butter as a filling. And many there 
steady, and thus allow plenty of time E 
and he cf k th hl are who would think buckwheat cakes 
h une for the cakes to cook thoroughly. —itiehh oneeean aan im possibility 
hale The griddle should be just hot "o% Scinten alain ' ated ; 
at the enough for the batter to sizzle when y s : 
above it is poured onto it, but not any hot- . 
rows ter. The consistency of the batter has Samples Wanted 
1cross much to do with the success of the Aa ‘ 
a pancake. It should be thin enough On many farms burlap or canvas 
looks, to pour and to spread a little over the sacks accumulate, and if they are of 
skin griddle. : If it is necessary to spread good quality some use can be made of 
ke a it out with a spoon the batter is toO them by the housewife. Our Needle- 
i and thick. On the other hand, if large work editor would like a few samples 
if life bubbles appear after it begins to-cook, of such: sacking—about six 
it was it - too aye enue = are some square » ee ME a ocaae pew 
- the good recipes to try out: can be done. with it. Then, in gooc 
They Cold Potato Cakes season, she will surprise me with 
ght it ~s ll three cold. boiled some nice designs for the use of bur- 
liffer- Rice or mash we 2 com, lap and canvas sacking—or any oth- 
only potatoes, add a generous lump Of ¢, kind thet is of good quality and 
> rest butter, some milk, and two well-beat- penerally plentiful on farms. 
doing en eggs. Season with salt, pepper, state size of sacks when opened out. 
that and a very little nutmeg. Beat the Agqdress Needlework Editor, this 
Pree mixture for five minutes. Fry on a paper. 
sonal hot, well-greased pan. When done dust ° Eee ee Oe Seen ‘ 
lways wy ame Se Talk Good Health 
ways oe re Please keep well in remembrance: 
t re- Bread Crumb Cakes That every iden taken 
m be- Pour one and a half cups hot milK mind has in some degree a directive 
able over one and a_half cups of stale force on the character, the conduct 
hrecd crumbs. When soft, add one ang even the health. 
three beaten ese and half cup flour, sifted So true is this that -an- idea. of ii! 
= — two teaspoons baking powder and health, imposed on the mind 
t oe alf teaspoon salt. sufficient force, may cause ill health 
- Milk Pancakes of an exceedingly positive sort. 
= To one quart sweet milk add Think health, talk health, and you 
a enough flour to make a rather stiff will steadily gain in health. 
per: batter, and beat thoroughly. (Much how it will work out for you, even as 
nged of the lightness of all kinds of batter it works good for those with whom 
takes depends upon this.) Add two you talk.—{H. Addington Bruce, in 
part eggs, well beaten, a little salt, and “Kansas City Star.” 
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. Can Some of the Surplus Apples That Otherwise Won’t Keep 










d My yet not good enough to pack away in barrels. 
tol eating and baking, and what to do with the su 
they solution: Can them! 

20 minutes, 


Sugar or without—just as you please. 
water. It’s up to you. 





Perhaps you have plenty of apples, and some that are too good for the cider press and 


You have enough apple butter, enough for 


rplus of “seconds” is a problem. Herc’s the 
It’s easy. Use the cold-pack method. Blanch two minutes: sterilize 
Pack them high, as shown, to allow for shrinkage. 
Use a hot sugar syrup, plain or spiced, or simply hot 
But don’t let any apples ge to waste. 


You may do them up with 








type. 


the best. 


best. 


“Victrola” is the 
i Fademart of 


demonstrated ai 
dealers on the Ist 
each month. 








a Ihe most famous musical instrument 


in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola 
quality. More people all over the world 
have wanted and have bought the Victrola 
than any other musical instrument of its 
It is the instrument which the 
world’s greatest artists have selected as 
It is the instrument selected by 
music-lovers throughout the world as the 
It is certainly the instrument which 
you will want for your home. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer 
will gladly play your favorite music for you. Write to us 
for illustrated catalog and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


Important Notice, 


be used together to secure 
a perfect reproduction. 

















Why not save money? 


COFFEE 


3: ibs. of Best 
4 Combination 


1,00 
(Ground Only) 


PARCEL POST FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 


Te combat the high cost 
of coffee we have com- 
bined . the. finest coffee 
grown with health-giving 
roasted cereals and the 
highest grade chicory. 
The flavor ts delicious ! 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


VAN DYK 


62 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores fi verywhere. 








What Every 
Woman Knows 


Is how to shop. 


Whether she goes to a store, 
or buys something she has seen 
advertised,.direct from the ad- 


vertiser. 


But how does a woman shop? 

By comparing values. 

Yes, it’s mostly a feminine in- 
tuition, a gift of the gods. 


Yet even the wisest woman 
has had to learn values. 


Sometimes in the hard school 


of experience. 


























One can’t always tell by see- 
ing, feeling, or even tasting. 

Something has to be left to 
the reputation of the maker. 


Yes, 


that’s why advertised 


goods are safest, and best to 


buy. 


The most practiced shoppers 


know th 
They 


is. 
can tell values more 


quickly and accurately in adver- 
tised goods. 


For the advertising points 


them out. 


Advertisers must emphasize 


their“ selling points and they 
must be truthful. 


For an untruth would quickly 


reveal itself. 


So, because the advertiser is 


known, he can’t afford an in- 
accuracy or a defect in material 
or workmanship. 








































Derable- DURHAM 
Hosiery is a product 
of industrial democ- 
racy—never of Child 
Labor. We have no f 
strikes or lockouts. 






real value. Longer wear at reasonable cost means trye economy. 






but the time that is saved in less darning. 


Right now, thousands of men and women are buying Durable-DURHAM fleecy-lined hosiery for 
This hosiery is comfortable to wear—and 


| ns 


fa 






winter. Every pair is full of warmth and full of wear. 
has a fine appearance. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 








The strong reinforcing at point of greatest strain gives extra months of wear 
to Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. Styles for men and women include all 
fashionable colors and come in all weights from sheer lisle to the heavy fleecy- 


lined hosiery for coldest weather. 


Every pair of Durable-DURHAM is made right. Legs are full length; tops 
wide and elastic; sizes are accurately marked. Soles and toes are smooth, 
seamless and even. The Durham dyes will not fade. 

Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark ticket 
on each pair. Your dealer should have Durable-DURHAM. If you do not 
find it, please write to our sales department, 88 Leonard Street, New York, 
giving us the name of your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York 
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The right hosiery for all the family 
—for every season—for work, dress, or play 
OSIERY for ev.y one in the family that is made thick and warm for winter—and light and 


cool for summer, but always of honest wearing value—and always good-looking. Every pair has 
Not only in the money saved— 





HIKER 

Ae extra warm saad 
ong we 

Double des -lined 
throughout, Full of 
warmth and full of 
wear. Strongly re- 
inforced heels and 
toes, Black only, 



























SEN Fill out coupon and Sy 
ov will receive this .3 
eautiful HIGHEST - 
NO QUALITY percale ; 
ress apron with /, a 
elastic belt. The © 
MONEY square collar, #5.) 
and ea 





pocket 
*. front are trimmed with a broad 
«fast color band piped with #3 


*, dainty rickrack braid. Roomy, stone ’ 


CORSUMERS MAK SERVICE = “Sy TOK 
C0. a 2 ©. Box 1207, + DONT MiSs IT 
goods, Friend. 














tor ice. Also get my 
Kale pr ge y 
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en Kabinets and 
phs, Fireless Cookers, 






Washing Machines, Indoor 
DWERFUL AIR GUN : 

AND 500 BUCK SHOTS 

Big 31-inch lever-action rifle, fine walnut atock. free for 

selling 20 large, colored Pictures or 20 ‘ost Carde at l5c. 


Order your choice. GATES Fe, co. DEPT. 461 CHICAGO 







guarantee 








you want up-to-date, reliable and ¢ 
right to the point information on 
the best metbods of raising bigger 
and better crops—money-making 
ideas in every branch of your busi- 
ness—Soils, Fertilizers, Manures. 


Write and Get My Book, 
quoting my direct-to-you-f: rom 
0 


eparators, Sewing Ma 


Send . > - bby? a8 
a" pretty, serviceable. WON- &))'/ — - 
ment -s DERFUL VALUE. \\/ 
pai thoice colors, including in- aay / 
es on "i oes Pay on arrival. } } Pil SAVE You 
pan ad Ye not *. etakeallrisk. Ifyou j. Yi 
satisfied my ‘%, are not satisfied we [- i J 25% to 60% ona 
money back quick. ». will return your ff t} Pi ] 
money immedi- 2.4. / ipe ess Furnace! 


Because I build them myself, You 
can’t ment the price of ti.e man who 
e383 


FREE 


fac- 
er on 
Pp 


mazoo Stoves, Ranges, Kitch- 
Tables, Phono- 


Cream 
chines, 
Paints and Roofing’, I'll quote samy 
aints and Roofing. quote eas: 
terms, give you an unconditionsh 
pay the freight. 


Ask for Catalog No. 10% 
“*The Old Stove Master’* 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


yo@ Cel revive Vue 


waves Direct to You” 








The best method of planting, culti- 
vating, barvesting and utilizing all Field, 
Orchard and Garden Crops, Feeding Crops, 
Feeding Animals, Dairy Farming, the care 
and management, breeding, feeding, judging 
and marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease. 

Send for our catalog, containing a select 
list of books for the practical man who wishes 
to do better farming. They tell how the suc- 
cessful man gets the biggest yleld from the 
soll: every page gives practical advice by a 
specialist. No thinking farmer should be 
without ‘these books. 

Catalog Free. Send for our new and elabo- 
rately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 6x8 inches, 
containing detailed descriptions of upward of 500 
practical modern books covering every phase of 








agriculture. This will be mailed on 
Our Service Department, which answers all 
















qpettions pertaining to books, is at your disposal. Booklet free Highest 
will th book blished at 
Dubahers Belese” Wite'us—we eas velp vou, | PA TEEN TS pictencccivs Seeeice 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Foerth Av, tow York, LY J WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, ent St 
‘\ 
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Our Boys 


and - Girls 


Some of their work shown at Camp Vail 





How Do You De Them? 


Somebody didn’t wipe the dishes dry! 

How do I know? Because I saw them cry, 
Yes, crying as they sat upon the shelves— 

I saw them, and they couldn’t help themselves, 


But, oh, two tears were on the platter’s face. 
Oh, don’t you think a little girl is mean 
Wh 


ose dishes cry because they're not wiped 
. 


clean ? © 


What Delaware Did 


[See Mlustration on Page 21.] 


LUB work fer boys and girls of 
i : Delaware was well represented 
at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion in Springtield, Massachusetts, 
with a delegation of nine prize win- 
ners from the Delaware State Fair 
the previous week. They were a live 
wire crew and made many friends at 
Camp Vail, where they joined in 
whole-heartedly with the other WOO 
boy and girl campers from the other 
nine states covered by the big exposi- 
tion. Moreover, they carried off their 
share of the prizes. 

The Delaware club members had 
every reason to make a good show- 
ing, ‘first because they were carefully 
picked champions in their own states, 
and second because of the leaders who 
went with them. Not only did the 
state leader, Theodore T. Martin, go 
to the big camp as the head of the 
Delaware “family,’”’ but he was ac- 
companied by Mrs Martin. If anyone 
knows any better leaders when you are 
eut for a good time and to do some- 
thing worth while, let him stand out 
and present his claims! Anyway, the 
Delaware club members believe that 
they have the best leaders anywhere 
in the United States, whether they are 
at home or on a trip. 

Other leaders who accompanied this 
state group to Camp Vail were Miss 
Agnes P. Medill, county leader from 
Newcastle county; Miss Helen L. Com- 
stock, club leader and home demon- 
stration agent of Kent county; Miss 
Dorothy Emerson, club leader and 
home demonstration agent of Sussex 
county. 

The club 
Camp Vail, as shown in 
are Mary Gruwell, Sara Dill and 
Naomi Hughes of Felton, Wallace 
Cook of Newark, Stanley Short of 
Smyrna, Leon Donovan of Bridgeville 
Harry Nichols of Hillsboro, Lyman 
Reed of Newark and J. T. Van- 
denberg, Jr, of Bridgeville. The girls 
were in the sewing and canning con- 
tests and the boys were'in corn, pig 
and dairy cow judging. The most 
important winning was made by Harry 
Nichols, who received a pure-bred 
heifer calf for coming in fifth in the 
hotly contested dairy judging contest. 

The girls from Delaware are mem- 
bers of the famous “Black Swamp” 
home economics club, started four 
years ago in a remote country district 
school, four miles from any large 
Place. They are headed by Mary 
Gruwell. She has been the backbone 
cf the club since it started, and is 
looked upon as one of the star club 
members of the state, It was largely 
through her efforts and ability as a 
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illustration, 
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Good Model for School Dress 
No 2730—Brown poplin was selected for 
this design, with green and brown plaid for 


trimming. Blue serge trimmed with braid 
would make a serviceable dress. Also wash 
materials are nice for this style. The pat- 
tern is cut in four s 4, 6, 8 and 10 
ears. Size 8 requires about 3% yards of 
6-inch material. 


YUL ATSa Why 


They made no noise; each plate was in its place, 
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A Comfortable Play Suit 


No 2815—This style comprises a kimono 
waist, with wrist or short sleeve finish, and 
sleeveless rompers, whieh close on the shoul 
ders. Gingham, percale, khaki, drill, seer. 
sucker or galatea may be used. The pattern 
is cut in five sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 yearn, 
Size 4 requires about 144 yards for the waist 
and 2% yards for the rompers, of 27-inch 
material. 


. 





leader that the club has had an all- 
the-year-round program of home eco- 
nomics work. Most clubs are organ- 
ized anew each year, the winter actiy- 
ities of sewing and bread making at- 
tracting one-group of girls, and the 
canning another. Not so with the 
Black Swampers. They have a pro- 
gram that lasts all through the year, 
a program which includes regular bus- 
iness meetings and social and educa- 
tional features in addition to the reg- 
ular work, 

This was not the first time that the 
Black Swamp club had the honor of 
representing the state at the big show 
in Springfield. In 1916 Miss Gruwell 
was selected to represent Kent county 
as a canner at the Eastern States Ex- 
position. The following year Mildred 
Jester was selected from the club to 
represent Kent county at the Exposi- 
tion. 
The Black Swamp club is fortunate 
in keeping its same members year 
after year, but as the girls grew older 


and entered the town schools at Fel- 
ton they joined the club there. This, 
however, did not prevent them from 
keeping up their activities in the 
Black Swamp schoolhouse. One of 
the biggest “times” ever held in the 
schoolhouse, which serves as a com- 
munity center, was the achievement 
exercises last June. 

Bankers Encourage Club Members 


Delaware boys and girls who are 
enrolled in the clubs have won the 
appreciative attention of the bankers 
of the state. Note what the bankers 
did at their last meeting of the state 
bankers’ association: The bank men 
voted unanimously to encourage the 
development of boys’ and girls’ agr- 
cultural clubs by advising its member 
banks to loan money on interest-bear- 
ing notes to reliable boys and girls 
forming clubs. The association also 
requested each member bank to con- 
tribute $10 toward free scholarships to 
the club-week course, arranged for by 
Delaware college. So far as possible 
the scholarships will be awarded (0 
boy and girl champions from the dis- 
trict represented by each bank. Thesé 
scholarships will be awarded during 
Farmers’ Week at the college, The 
scholorships will be awarded on the 
basis of achievement, the county and 
state leaders to be the judges of the 
most worthy club members. 


Answer to Rebus Letter 
[See last week’s picture puzzle.] 


Dear Tom: 

As I am not to go to school next 
week, can you call on me Monday. 
when I will not be busy? Bill 

jl. 





Using Sense 

While Auntie arranged the pantry 
shelves, her little niece handled the 
spice boxes and called each spice 
name, Presently she said, “Auntie, ! 
ean read.” “Can you, dear?” answé 
Auntie. “Yes, Auntie,” came the Te 
ply, “but I don’t read like you. I 
by the smell.”-—[The Delineator. 
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Live Stock Field Notes’ 


ETHAN A. HUTCHINS, Representative 
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To Hold Fat Stock Show 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Buffalo live stock show, Inc, held at 
Buffalo, N Y,-on September 30, in 
Welfare hall at the Jacob Dold Pack- 
jng company’s plant, it was decided 
to hold a fat stock show in Buffalo 
December 9 to 12 inclusive. 

The show projected for this year 
will be much larger than the first one, 
and will be held at the stock yards in 
East Buffalo, a section of which will 
be set aside for this event. An appro- 
priation of $10,000 was made for dis- 
tribution in prizes, 

An executive committee was ap- 
pointed to carry on the details of the 
show, consisting of C. J. Huson, J. C. 
Dold, Charles Klinck, A. D. Sears, W. 
R. Rurick, B. R. Lewis, E. W. Hart- 
ung, W. A. Williamson and Arthur 
Danahy. The repetition of this show 
in Buffalo means that the annual con- 
vention of the New York state breed- 
ers’ association, and several breeders’ 
elubs, will be held in Buffalo again 
this year, during the week of the 
show.—IE. A. H. 


Guernsey Interests Upheld 

W. A. Cloues, manager of Hillswold 
farm at Shrewsbury, Mass, breeders 
of Guernsey cattle, advises us that 
they are sending Carwytham Queen, 
which has just made the big record 
in Class AA of 15,788 pounds milk and 
816.27 pounds butter, to Langwater 
farms to be bred to Langwater War- 
rior. 


Cattle and Hogs Under Hammer 


Capt Roden S. Harrison will hold 
an absolute dispersal sale on Roden- 
dale farm at South Billerica, Mass, 
on October 21, at which time his en- 
tire herd of about 80 Ayrshires will be 
sold, also about 30 Berkshires of ex- 
ceptional quality and breeding. 

The Ayrshires to be sold are of ap- 
proved dairy type and are bred from 
heavy milking strains. The young 
stock are mostly sired by Biddy’s Mint 
Master of Wendover, a son of Howie’s 
Master Imp and Castleman’s 
Biddy 2d Imp, with an A R record of 
— pounds milk and 681.85 pounds 
at. 


Coming Public Sales 


Holstein 

at x Pd on ef °y. 
tober 15-16—W: . 

October Holstein sale N 4 . pre hace 

October 22—Hatfleld, Pa. Benninger’s 15th consign- 


ment sale. 
October 31—Worcester, Mass. H. E. Kimball. Dis- 
Virginia breeders’ sale 


persal sale. 
Southern Holstein 


October 31—Orange. ve. 
¢ 6—Bichmond, 
Ohio Holstein sale B. 


November “Va. 
breeders’ 


November 18— Wooster, 0. 


M. Hastings, Lacona, N Y, sale manager. 
November 24- oa | i A Liverpool Sale & 
Pedigree Co., Liverpool, N Y. 
=. 2- 3—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
ales 0, 
December 8- + me cuse, N Y. Dairymen’s gereny 
sale. KE. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y. 
January 13- 14, 1920—Liverpool, N Y. Liverpool 
anuary 1 v 
Sale & Pedi C “. 


gree o. 
=, = 4—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Mere 30. 31. 1920—Syracuse, 
EM Hes “ N ¥. The 1920 sale. 


: Co, managers, 
April 27, 1920 perpacle N Y. Liverpool Sale and 
Pedigree Co, 
Guernsey 
October 13—Hon Henry M. Sage, Fernbrook farm, 
Menands, N ¥, First annual consignment sale of 
New York state Guernsey breedess’ association. 
October 13—Menand’s Road, Albany, N Y. New 
| York state Guernsey breeders’ association. 
i 2tober 15—Moorestown, N J. Mrs. E. W. Straw- 
| bridge Brophy. 
November 1—Timonium, Md. The Baltimore county 
+ Guernsey association. 


Ayrshire 
October 17—Hope, RI. R. L. Knighe, Roy farm. 
October 20—North Beverly, Mass. . Wales, 
7 21—South Billerica, Mass. » RB. 
Ot 
October 29—Hornell, N Y. Hornell fair grounds, 
Allegany county Ayrshire club, Consignment sale, 


Shorthorn 
- y*- 18—Cadiz, ©. Harrison county breeders. J. 


meme 3— “Tiff in, 0. F. BR. 


breeders’ 


8. Har- 


No Ee-rards. 

iovember 5—London, O. Madison county Shorthorn 
breeders’ association. J. J. 

Bwembe ber 6—London; 0. 


Berkshire 
@etobder 25— West Chester, Pa. 


a ateld, 


Wm. Breman, Dispersion 


C. H. Carter, Whit- 


Mass, Berkshire county 


ber 
Berkshire ¢ 
Jersey 
October 21—Chardon, 0. F. D. ade rwood. 
December 2—New Lebanon, 0. G. Erbaugh. 
ay 3) 1920—Coopersburg, Pa. Suimtien Grove farm, 
T. S. Cooper & Sons. 


June 3, 1920-—Lowell, Mass. Hood farm. J. B& 
June 1920 St Mt Ki NY. Ed 
3, W— t sco, N mond Butler. 
June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J. Burr Oaks Jersey 
farm. W. RB. Spann & Sons. 
Duroc-Jersey 
October 16—Camden, 0. Stewcrt Bros. 


tober 29—Clayton, O. Charles Wen 
Rovember l—Cedarville, 0. R. C. Watt i. . 
44 3—Blufftown, O. N. F. Steiner, Cloverleaf 


November £—Ottawa, 0. C. E. and Everett Nash, 


Lei; 
November 5—Covington, 0. C. Bowman. 


November 6 
land — =. 0. homes Johnson, Oak- 


November 7—Bluftton, 0. 

7 ibihl B 
Bomber 7—Bluffton, 0. a Battle. 

sanber 8—-South AMOR ‘0. B.C. Clark & 


Lreiter $—Bluftton, 0. Nosh B. Stein 
= 18—Columbus Grove, 0. J. B. Siemen 


—_— 














Can an inexperienced man run 
billion dollar meat business? 


Under the proposed Kenyon 
bill the packing industry 
would be placed at the abso- 
lute command of a govern- 
who would 
probably be without practi- 
cable experience. 


The packers have never been 
able to hire enough brainy 
executives of life-long experi- 


ment official 


ence to do the 


make the decisions this one 
man would have to make. 


This political appointee will 
have the privilege of experi- 
menting—with other people’s 


money. 


He can try out schemes that 


may ruin the stock-raising 
industry—because if the 
packers suffer, so will the 
country’s livestockmen. 


He is to be placed despotically 
in power over property owned 


by thousands of stockholders 


work and 


—with the owners getting 
the privilege of paying for 
the losses that may occur. 


Is this fair to a business it has 
taken fifty years to build up? 


Fair to thousands of people 


who have invested their 
money? Is it safe, too, for 
the live stock industry to 


have the business tampered 


with by an amateur? 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 








PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Bred for Type, A. Form and Heavy Fleeces. 


Great prize winners. 1919 catalogue, price, 
breeding and description ready. Make choice 
early. There is big demand for rams this year. 


In August will offer twenty-five select yearling 
ewes, forty ewe lambs,.and fifty im ~ ewes. 
“Our Motto—Like Begets Lik 


HENRY L. VA RDWELL 


Box 10, ingfield Center, N. Y. 
“DAN TAYLOR. Shepherd. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


on 25 choice 


WESTERN EWES 


all bred to Registered Dorset Ram. First 
check for $375.00 takes them. Splendid con- 
dition, perfectly healthy. 

TRANQUILLITY FARMS 
Arthur Danks, Mgr. Allamuchy, N. J. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are some fine, large, well wooled year- 
ling rams at any flock owner can afford to pay. 


ARTHUR &. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 




















For Sale: Registered 
Shropshire Rams 


One and two years old. Splendidiy bred, 
individuals. 


Kenotin, Farm, Washington Mills, N.Y. 


good 





ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting & 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. interested, write 
es we have only a limited number. F 
ticulars apply to C. T. B Mor., Benning 








Fairholme Hampshire Down 
YEARLING and LAMB RAMS. Exceptionally fine 


individuals. 
EARL D. BROWN, R. F. D. No. 2, fon, W. Y. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
COCKERELS ivrconss monn teade, niche! 
Campines. 





f 





cas, ae ae 3 Pens 
EMPIRE POU a itaie FARM, SEWARD. N.Y. 


4 





Bred Poultry 


The Leading V Pore 
ie i nd be 
EDR. HUMMER & CO., RENCHTOWN, WN. 3. 





SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Instaliment plan; 
head to select from. Herd ttablied 
1891. Send 10c for contract and 

list. Address 


Dert 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 





DOG BREEDERS 


FOR SALE ; ;, 
Two Good hag Female Airedale Puppies 
three months old, 
Dam is an unusually well 
thoroughly mannered companion, and a finished 
hunter on both game and vermin. Ourang sire. 
These youngsters have been handled since birth, and 
Price $15 each. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 





one black and tan, one grizzle. 
developed individual. 


are very bright puppies. 
GEORGE H,. ELY, ° ° 


FOR SALE—BEAGLE PUPS 


Rabbit and fox hound, coon and skunk dogs; also 
some very nice Collie dogs and pet dogs. Send stamps, 
B. 8. MECKLEY, - - GLENVILLE, PA, 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and pelt A sonees, and 

become 5 omy: ent with no a invested. Every 

branch of the business taught. rite teday for free 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, I. 














Other Live 
on 


Pages 26 and 2 ’ 
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| women Closing - Out Sale of Ayrshires == 


Mrs. Roden S. Harrison, Owner Capt. Roden S. Harrison, Mgr. 
WILL SELL AT 


Rodendale Farm, So. Billerica, Mass, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2lst, 1919 
Her Entire Herd of 


EIGHTY AYRSHIRES 


The animals are of approved dairy type, fashionable color, and are 
bred from heavy-milking strains. No A. R- records have been at- 
tempted, but the herd has been kept entirely for dairy purposes, 
the ability to produce large quantities of milk being the principal 
aim. The young stock are mostly sired by Biddy’s Mint Master 
of Wendover 18956, a son of Howie’s Mint Master 15819 Imp. 
and Castlemain’s Biddy 2nd 30627 (A. R. 1792), 15,438 lbs- milk, 
681.85 lbs. fat. 


Thirty Registered Berkshires of exceptional 
quality and breeding will also be sold 





— ne 
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The Allegany County Ayrshire Club 


WILL HOLD AN 


AUCTION SALE 


OF 50 HEAD OF 


AYRSHIRE 
CATTLE 


; At Hornell, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, October 29, 1919 
Quality Will Predominate 


aT 


iu tt 
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we For Catalogue Address: 


LEANDER F. HERRICK 
405 MAIN STREET, —- WORCESTER, MASS. 
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OF REGISTERED 


Deneeel Sale Holstein Cattle 


: ‘ AT AUCTION 120 HEAD 
National Ayrshire Headquarters = Tully, N. Y., October 14, 1919, 9 a.m. 


at Brandon, Vt. 


Every animal has been carefully 
selected by an expert from 


NNN, A RR 


The entire herd of C. W. Stevens, Delta. Ont., headed by a bull from the same dam as 
May Echo Sylvia, the world’s record milch cow and Canada’s first 40-Ib. cow, consisting 
of 30 of his daughters, 40 cows, bred to him and several daughters of a 38-lb. bull bred 
to a 34-lb. bull and prize winners at Ottawa Fair. 22 animals selected from the herd 
of N. S. Beebe & Son. Several head from the herds of Helmer and Ashbocker of 
Evans Mills, N. Y. Registered bulls with record dams up to 31 lbs. of butter in 7 days 
and over 600 Ibs. of milk. Now is your chance to get started right with world’s record 
milk and butter record breeding, and the very best individuals, Every animal must 
be sold on day of sale, as I have no room for them. All animals over 6 months old 
tuberculin tested. 


For Catalog Address JOHN C. REAGAN, — N. Y. 


The catalogue tells the entire story. 
Mailed only on request. 


Apply to MILTON W. DAVISON, 
303 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SALE COMMITTEE 


I. D. Karr, Almond M. W. Davison, Canistec 
C. W. Lewis, Alfred J. Henry Stewart, Kanona 





(LNQOUNLQULWOAMOUENUETVOOMSOOAVOULYOOULSVUIVOOAOD HELLAS AEUL 


Wi 


7 eifer Ca lves|y 4 rea HGLASS - S 


Just a few choice heifer calves sired by 
Homestead Superb Triumph and from dams 
with the best of blood lines.- Who wants one | * ini 
at from $150 to $175? If you do, write for | i™# ability. The young bulls we. have for sale 
pedigree and description now will add quality to your herd and product. 

° They are guaranteed to please. 


VPHTVFM LUNIA ALG AULT 5 Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. | Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 











aoe AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 
« AYRSHIRES AT AUCTION spree | at tates betes emer 
GE RA R G U E R N S E Y S ; _ ‘hese animals hare, “been a ‘aves 
“ . = hey include a son etherton Stateman, daugh- 
Mr. George R. Wales will sell at 


As we are overstocked, we are offering ' ters of Kate’s Good Gift, Howie’s Predominant, 
> a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 = | Lessnessock Douglas Monareh and other noted sires, 
Bulrush Farm, No. Beverly, Mass. 


: 5 and fror Jam: f t f 
: each, out of heifers now on test. : test. Write for Brices and | pale 
Rogie McL. Merryman, Prop. 2: | TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PENN. 


re CT BER 2 ’ =|: G. Merryman, Supt. : : 
esanieg Ror 0, L919 || coceeysvinti,"""-"" - MD. | A YRSHIRES Aticditiita 


his entire herd of Ayrshires, headed by = AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


LESSNESSOCK GEM’S GOOD GIFT 13887 IMP, | UPLAND FARMS W.S MACDONALD, SUPT. 
fers for Sale ° 
James Smith & Sons 


He was sired by Lessnessock Good Gift 17300 Imp. (A. R. 122), 
out of Lessnessock Gem “22690,” record of 71 lbs. milk in 24 u a V es DEALERS IN 

ours, and is considere » be one of the greatest cows i , ? 
aouEs, i ‘ . ese et - — G sd ; Gif ' Lae gg an j - of the breeding that won at Eastern States HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
Scotlan seSsnessoc vem’s Gooc rift sirec otus Jean Exposition." Langwater Cavalier is siring Se ae mengeenae a Granenre 

* 36785 ; i é tl r $8 — > cor 5 « ‘ © offer some choice 

Armour 30159, sold at a for $8100 “ record Pid for nth tan oe the cult y i = seit aericlerce All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
the breed. His — props ute in color anc a _— ic 4 UPLAND FARMS. oe IPSWICH, MASS. Our Mette: A Guilched Qestener. 
formation. A number of the cows are in calf to him, and a one 006 Game, cet Sates, 8. Y. 


splendid lot of yearlings sired by him will be sold. Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 
Born Oct: 30. 1918. Sired by King of the Changel- 


purnennnaemeneeni inven 
ings, a 33-pound son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam 


= 
= 
a 
For Catalogue Address: s come very fine daughters of a good A R O daughter of Changeling Butter Boy. 
= 
s 
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TUNULL ASANTE 








Ten registered Shropshire Sheep will also be’sold HOLSTEIN BULL 





Pent 


Second dam a daughter of Tidy Abbekirk Prince 
LEANDER F HERRICK AMES RI V L 153. He is nicely —— well grown and 2 perfect indi- 
= 4 . y) 3 — $175. F. O. B. our station. 
one of the best sons of Rival's Champion Best, from four = | Marry N. Petzold, a. Farm, R. 3, Owego, N. Y. 
months to a year old. Write us or come and see them. = 








405 MAIN STREET WORCESTER, MASS. : 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONE A. 


IVAULAUUGULLULALLLLITY A100 OSDANQLELAALLLY AR AAILLSAAOLULE AA LEAEUSTDULEIQULSELASUGULARGRTOULET OEE EUEEUERGOUSUALOOONEIQOOOELAOSUUESUUETEEOEROO OLAV = a : a1 nnagnunnannanevenenanenne mound 4 BULLS READY 

For Sale Holsteins *forsérvice 

10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows. one 2-year- 

old. 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 

heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have @ caf 
ood GRADE cows and heifers. 


“The Baltimore County Guernsey ee jJersey Bulls at geod GRADE coms and helfere, Sy 


WILL HOLD A SALE OF 
WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND . d 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD | I olsteins Wante 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS | Send for our illustrated circular and prices 2-year- to 


y y en bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of | freshen this fall; also registered, all ages. 
Saturday, November 1, 1919 eet Sl sie a Satie = nS ee a. 
AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 
TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 
(a short distance from Baltimore) 
SALE COMMITTEE uw Hr annem 


Louis McL. Merryman James B. Robertson 
New Hope, Pa. Eccleston, Md. 


-FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS.. 
1 LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Manager, WORCESTER, MASS. anesutiensiés Uiniuaianaiaaas 
FM) Ing nny |ReTI ROR TITY Mi! TENURE HI AMM Mh) ty) 4) [ | tH Wigs itt ' a Wt Hi TA qt Wi id’ R d J Ci 
m Ma orld’s Recor ersey Cow 


Ready for service. Great Le 3 Cirevlar. Herd 


7 in accredited lst. ©. 1. HUNT, R 9, Nunda, N. Y. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
Guernsey Bull Calves a etieigeny Se ALA", ORs | nen Rani 


F. M. SMITH, BROADACRES FARM fam E PB Late 7 
SPRINGFIELD CENTER ays NEW YORE | inn a Bremen tee Other Live Stok Breeders’ Agrertemmente 














HINCHEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
Jersey BULL CALVES | tei. 'sitticniccta? ii na tne 2315. am 


This calf is a fine individual. Write for price 
SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM (STH, N. Y. 
and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ petom W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, 
+ ECCLESTON, MD. 
Carlisle Farm,  W.°e° ‘Muiins. mor. 
— ss 
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boeken Prince 
Calf is nicely m 
A. Btewer, Maple. Vale Farms, 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


N 





400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 
js Cows due to calve this month and next Gaod 
gize and the best dairy type you ever saw. 

10 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 
}0 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


g0 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. O. A.. 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


We Must Sell at Once 
500 


Holstein Heifers 


two and three years of 
1 could wish tO see. 1 
marked “and bret to, good 
» freshen «this .winter and “earl 
" them tuberculin tested by 
roved by the U. S. 





age and as nice a 
are well bred, 
egistered Holstein 
spring. We 
a veterinarian 
Animal Industrr. 





Bureau of 


vill sell inv carload lots or will ship and sell them 
gt auction in any section desiring this stock. 

If interested, come at once or _ us. Price will 
be so low that you will buy quick 


fr, P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, Se ¥. 





FARMS HOLSTEINS 
Iligh grade Holstein heifer calves 
express paid in lots 
10 heifer calves a 
well-bred_ registered bull given 
free. Holsteins and satisfaction 
» make mistakes, but we cor 
them We guarantee safe 
arrival. When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no. risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade Hol 
ered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age 
anit Liberty bonds accepted at par 
ELLIS, “R., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


MAPLE 





LAWN 





¢. W. 








HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28,000 

lbs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
We ysuld be pleased to mail you pedi- 
rees and prices of a few we have to offer 


from » 10 months old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


E. H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Y. 


OLSTEIN 
__ Bull Calf 


; from a 25-pound 


Grandson f the $50,000 bull 
F 50.00 gets him. 


heck for $1 


“ae AMOS: Syracuse, N. Y. 





HOLST EINS 7% Melstein heiter 











Wwinte al 
JOHN C. REAGAN, : ° 


FOR SALE—Fifty 
New Y ork State Cows 


Holstein, fresh and nearby springers. 
want milk and a square deal buy a 

Fresh cows and springers 
prices right. 


“s AMES CHAMBERS 


Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y. 





ty these cows. 


hand ; 


Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ets always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 

MILES J. PECK 
: CORTLAND, NEW YORK 








BLACK AND WHITES 


200 axp'wites 200 





= buy and sell the very best cows obtainabl 

mcit trax from the most critical buve * cows 
Weichin from 110% to 1400 Ibs, in height of condition, 
SMe fresh. balance from 1 to 10 weeks away. 


Home of the Fancy Holstein Cow 
Fu. PALMER, - + #£MORAVIA, N. Y. 








TOL. ST EINS. at ‘AU CTION 


Send for information about the sales 

> © of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

‘held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of 

every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec 2-3, 

1919. Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 

Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


vevonenes 














Choice Aberdeen-Angus Herd Bull 


At i. Sd New York state fair, 1917. Sire, Black 
Rosmere, by Oakville Quiet Lad, grand cham- 
ene ticazo 1910, by Black Woedland. America’s 
ee Angus sire. Will guarantee him a sure 
caen’ 5°" high class Dull. Eight fine Angus buil 
aha to 6 mos. old, and several heifer calves with 
aati conformation. All stock guaranteed to _ 
sfaction. Reference: Any bank in Bi 








BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, B 


STUQSVMARANATLO UIT MALE ‘a 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 








Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 


formation. 


Dalton 


=O TNL 








Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, und. at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty «cows and heifer. of breeding ace 
in the herd, all Record of Mer‘t cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 


J. E. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohie 





SWINE BREEDERS 





SOWS AND GILT3 BRED 
TO BARON’S GENERAI 


For Sale 


by Baron’s Successor (reeent!y sold 1 Hood 
Farm for $6000) and out of ‘Longfel w's Jewel 
Spring pigs, either sex, by this boar Also sows 
and gilts bred to Jewel Suce essor’s Baron ud 
hy Jewel’s Successor and out of Baron Successor 

Susan. Write for further particu s and prices 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM°ANY 
Sanatorium Farm, . - Wilton, N. Y. 





Four Litters of 
EXTRA QUALITY 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS 


D. H. MOSEMANN, 


Rt. 144, - - - Lancaster, Pa. 


Box 





FALL, PIGS: 


breeding. 


andreth, N. Y. 








| wick RUN STOCK FARM, f 42, 


'Chester W hite Hogs 


CHESTER WHITE 
ARCADIA FARM, -~ - 


100° 


Rin 


in 
A. * SCHOFELL, 


CHESTE R WHITE HOGS 


At all times, at all prices and of ail ages. 


SWINE and 
DOGS 


BALLY, PA. 


SCOTCH COLLIE 





REGISTERED CHESTER 
hp sing PIGS 10 
e is and you “serv ; rs, can furnish 


“REUVELTON, N. Y. 











SEPTEMBER PIGS, $15 EACH 
APRIL GILTS, $45.00 EACH 


Jamestown, Pa. 











ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA 
FOR SALE-—From 75 la grade s we bred 
thereughbred Chester White and . rkshi 
can fill orders for fine hea althy s BENSALEM 
FARMS, Trevose. Bucks County, Penn. Joseph S. 
Keebler, Foreman. Phone Churchville 82-W. 





Pi 


HAMPSHIRES | 


age be gilts. Free | 


igs any 























“SARAH SLL RRR eeDORSORAMLETVtgN0UC/ ut ensdgmmanOtaaengnty (140) ats2¢rt: 005 )0000000 THU om . 
Double Champion 33rd, 211796, wt. 783 lbs., in breeding condition 
Grand Champion boar of the East 191%, and Lot No. 1 in my 

YY yr > 
OF BIG TYPE 
On October 25, 1919 
| | Thirty boars ready for service 
60 ea Thirty open gilts of Spring 1919 farrow 60 Head 
Practically the entire offering is sired 
by Double Champion 35rd, Lord Mas- 
todon and Highwood Improver 12th 
Attend this sale and put your own price on big type show and 
breeding hogs 
Entire offering cholera immune. 
Send for catalog, mentioning the American Agriculturist, and 
address mail bids to E. A. Hutchins, in my care. 
C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM - WEST CHESTER, P.. 





PIPING BROOkK FARM 


eneeears 





THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS 
offers service boars, Sept id Oct . farrow; 
spring boars, Feb and March fa If you 
want something that is right, write 1 before ! 
buying. 


PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CT. 


Delchester Berkshires 


SERVICEABLE BOARS 
We have for sale a few young boars, 
by Successor Creation No, 22423 and 
Crusade Leader No. 237940. Out of large 


tters and hard-to fault. Priced te sell. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
nt, Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


LARGE TYPE 
BERKSHIRES 


Sentinel Spruce Farm, Route 4, Binghamton, 








Locust LAWN FARM, | 
Bird-in- Hand, | 
Box A, Lancaster Co., Pa. L 








REGISTERED DU nog 


brood 
Mapie conn Farm, C. W. Ellis, ua FG 


mported from the best herds in t 

it the he ad of my } d r d for 
Fifty young pigs. 2 s by bred 
ce boars and choic 


ortiand, N. Y. 











Bred Gilts Service boars. 

Sept ae cc He rion 

Cherry K ‘coy be amilyand Golden 

Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer. Alli the large type. Guar- 

anteed to please. C. J. McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 
DUROC s 

Fall pigs, Orion and Col, blood es: lengthy, heavy 

honed pairs, not akin. Prices reasonable; pedigree 
furnished; satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. F. SHAFFER, » Bw SOMERSET, PA. 





offers 10 Berkshire b 


TROY CHEMICAL co... 





Glen Rock Stock F arm 


geese 


Burton G. Stuart, Proprietor, 








I yearling Ramboui 
tock ram. All a 








LARGE | BERKSHIRES S AT HIGHWOOD 


, constitution, prolyicacy owr first consideration. 
That this oilies ie in accord with popt od demand is indicated by 
the fact that ss t ears we have sold more 






registered shires th a r three breeders in the 

United Suates. Special offering of boars and boar pigs 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING - Box 10 DUNDEE, N. Y. 
BOAR PIGS, Rh ant sfer 


"BINGHAMTON, * Y. 


"BERKSHIRE 














M. B. Millard, 48 Beethoven St., Binghamton, M. y. 


wa. BANE, 


REGISTERED 

BERKSHIRES 

GREENORE FARM 
PENLLYN, - - - 


: ‘ 


PA 


i Best Quality Berkshires 


sired by Baron Succ 











] g ’s Ba 
Romford Du th and Pride of Townsend, f 
| dans - tn Any size and quality with the 

ft on hes 

25 fred for August and September farrow 

a Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfs nm guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom 
| ers only Prices reasonable and consistent with 


| J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


PLEASANT HILL 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice young boars of 
Prices reasonable. 


Day & Young, R. D. 6, Washington, Pa. 





gx od 





Very Fine, Large-Growing, Richly-Bred 


Berkshire Pigs 


10 weeks old, for 
* McSPARRAN, - - 


quick 














w. rs FURNISS, PA. 
Registered O. I. C. Swine 
Fif ing ;pigs ready fo r sh Choice gilts 
brow ows and service | $s aiouee on hand Stock 
shiy ob. Wr our wants 
ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
~ REGISTERED O. I. Cc 
and oe waite PIGS, best prices 
anes for 7 gs ‘Eugene P. Renee Wavy ite. N. = 





HIGH CLASS ORION CHERRY ee 























ALL AGES. BOTH SE 
ONONDAGA Sait, N.Y, 





service boars for next 30 days. 
yams at bargain. 


Alse few Hampshire 


Twin Brook Farm, Newyilie, Pa. 








Service i hest. KING Le ye VOLUN 
“ices right. G. 8. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeville, N.Y. Boars, all ages fiom A iT, Wa ranted ham: 
FOR SALE P. la d C pion ateck, pure western blood lines, F igs ready 
Choice Ree. £ OLAN hina Pigs — Enelish Berkshire Swine | tisv. “eirose Stock ‘Farms, Richtord, N.Y. Farm 8. 
All sees; feninieAiredal Shroy -~ ram lam bs al Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not * Breed Adverti t 
repemered Temate Alsecate [ups akin, at right prices Other Live Stoc reeders’ vertisements 
A. M. ALDE FREEHOLD, N. Y. HOME FARM, CENTER VALLEY. PA on Pages 25 and 26 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS LARGS Benaeuenas | 
fV see March and April lx gilts, sired by Double’s to your letter when write 
Kied your daddies raised. Big boned lusty sows Raron 2d 2 ar 5 Le ~~ Baron 24 254586. son of in is‘; American Africultarist Advertisers | 
that raise litters amd not twins. Satisfaction guar Baron Suceessor the $6000 boar Sent. pigs either sex. 
anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. | 5. B. ARMSTRONG. - QGDENSBURG, N. Y. NATIONAL It Guarantees you the ful! benefits of |, 
a FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 
: > EMBL | 
Large YORK SHIRES Berkshires and Chester = Cacia | 
& all ages, for sale; special offer on gilts and which represents the Iron-Cla } 





American Agriculturist Guarantee 




















































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


When There’s 


Hard Work To Be Done 


Folks are getting the kind 
of service they want and have 
a right to expect from United 
States ‘Tires. 


That’s the one big reason for 
United States Tire popularity. 


Where there’s hard work to 
be done—work that requires 
tire strength and tire depend- 
ability, 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


—there you'll find United 
States Tires. 


United States Tires are good 
tires by right of might. They 
are built to give wear and serv- 
ice—to resist hard use—to save 
money in extra work and 
extra miles. 


There are five famous types 
of United States Tires—one for 
every need of price or use. 


fRoyal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ *Chain* *Usco"* ‘Plain’ 
4e / 
! ‘\ ‘ - \ 





October 11, 1919 


